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Liquid diets take 
it off, but not 
necessarily for long 


No diet fad has ever caught as quickly, 


solidly o1 





widely as meals-in-a-glass 


While the five companies now selling 

lrinkable dinners to overweight people 
vont say how much they sell, it’s a fan 

ss that Canadians are spending $10 
Ilion a year on the ares. As mot 

d more companies jump tnto the busi 

s 1 seek new outlets. sales will un 

vO Up 

The five companies now selling tinned 

bottled meals are: Mead Johnson, 
hose Metrecal started it all in Ap 
960; Ovaltine, with MinVitine; Quaker 

Oat Which makes Quota: Borden’s, 
th a liquid form (the first are powder 

1; the dieter adds water and stirs) call 

ed Ready Diet; and Pro-Milk Ltd., with 


lieter adds sku 


Controcal, to which the 


n 
Metrecal still has the lion’s share of 
he market. Canadians are drink:ng 
ore of if per capita than Americans, 
ithough its been for sale in the States 
iX mont longer. Dozens of restaurants 





now offer Metrecal on their menus. 





ig ire selling Met 
cal shakes. A woman in Montreal gave 
Metrecal “tea December 


Some Ottawa drugstores 


party” in 


Some celebrators at New Year's used 
Metrecal as a base for eggnog. Fat cof 
fee lovers are using it instead of cream 


Hot chocolate-flavored Met 
a bedtime drink 
Canadians 


ind sugar 
recal is being taken as 
Mead 
shed more 


Metrecal 


figures have 


than a 


Johnson 


million pounds on 


But the meal-in-a-glass boom isn’t all 
bowl of cherries. As Dr. D. ¢ Gira 
ham, editor of the Canadian Medical 


Journal, says Metrecal and the others 


irent the answer to a fat person's 


lream.” Dr. Graham explains that fat 
people may lose weight on a blitz diet 
but unless they change their eating 


habits they'll balloon again as soon as 
they stop dieting 

While they're on the diet are they in 
iny danger? The a qualified 
no. No doctors have spoken out against 
the liquid diets as dangerous, although 


Mead Johnson says about 


answer IS 


some people 


6% of those who have tried it—suffer 
minor side effects, ranging from mild 
nausea to hives. Most side effects have 


cleared up after a few days 

All the 
providing about 900 calories a day (at 
from 89 cents to $1.59). What 
disadvantages there are lie in the low 
salt content and the shortage of pro- 


liquid diets are aimed at 


serious 


teins. Dr. Barbara McLaren, director of 
the University of Toronto obesity clinic, 
suggests that anyone on a liquid diet 





should eat steak every two or three 


The meal-in-a-glass fad: How durable? How healthy? 









“but,” 


usually 


days to make up the 
says Dr. McLaren 
aren't 


protein 
fat people 
and if they do 
break their diet they'll probably eat a 
bun.” Nibbling a carrot or 


green for roughage isn’t a bad idea either 


protein-eaters, 


sweel some 
if you're on a liquid diet 
What's liable to Stop the 


ers? Well 


} j 
HQuId diet 


boredom, of course. But doc 


ors have also found that crash diets 
sually take weight off the face rst and 
if enough people tell a dieter he looks 
pale and sick. he kely to qt 

SHIRLEY MAIR 





COIN-OPERATED DRY CLEANERS 


na e the next step in commercia! 
automation They work just like coin 
Operated washing machines and clean 


clothes for 





nine pounds of about $ 
They've already been successfully tested 
DV a Dig appliance make! vho plans to 
distribute them all across the U.S. and 
Canada 





A new boom (and 
new profits) 
in old furniture 


In Danville, Que., two 
have stuffed their farmhouse and crowd 
nearby 
which they sell for profits 
as high as $435 pine 
they bought for $15 and refinished). In 
Ont., a 


elderly sisters 


ed three fields with early Cana 


dian furniture 


(on a commode 


Aurora, young housewife who 


started her collection with one rocking 


chair now has a full-time paying hobby 
scouring the concession roads for early 
pine furniture and reselling it. The 


family of a well-to-do Toronto physi 


cian makes a of re 
storing Canadian antiques. Half a hun- 
dred young couples from eastern Nova 
Scotia to making 
money by collecting and selling antiques 
They're all part of the biggest boom 
ever in Canadiana: eighteenth- and nine 
teenth-century hand-fashioned pine 
The furniture that’s become valuable 
is of 1) designed and built 
by French craftsmen who were brought 
to Canada before 1759 and whose style 
is very close to the French Provincial of 
period; 2) built by Upper 
between roughly 1840 and 


perhaps the only time a uniquely 


group project out 


western Ontario are 


two types 


the same 
Canadians 
1870 
Canadian style has been developed 

particularly in 


For years, supply 


exceeded demand 
$25 


vastly 
now 


farmhouses 
Chairs that 
bought for 25 cents a couple of years 
About a year ago, 
home” early Canadian fur 
niture began to come into fashion. Sup 
ply still exceeds demand a little: it still 
isn’t worth the time of shady dealers to 
make sull 
cheaper to buy than copies. But it’s get 
ting increasingly harder to 
handmade furniture for 

Dealittg in it has become so profitable 
that at least eight shops in the Toronto 
area, most of which have sprung up in 
year, make it their specialty 
antique fans like to work on 
finds,” find it 
more economical to furniture 
unrestored 


Canadians aren't 
‘. 


bring could be 


ago boosted by 


magazines 


imitations originals are 
root out 


next to nothing 


the last 
Because 
their own dealers 


sell the 


most 


the only buyers aid 
ing the trend. U.%. tourists are buying 
more and more ol! Canadian furniture 


and some U.S. collectors are making 





special trips to Montreal and Toronto 


for specific items 

Also, one 
re latest thing in 
instead of buying a painting you get a 
rocking chair 


Says Toronto dealer, “it’s 


t ancestor-recruiting 





WE CAPITALISTS 
litthe more propagandizing of our own 


\ project called Junior 


will be doing a 


Achievement is 


spreading (and demonstrating) the pri 
ciples of private enterprise in_ three 
Canadian cities already, and will soon 
appear in others. Under its aegis, high 
school students organize stock - sellins 


companies and work, with the aid of 


local business leaders, to turn a profit 


Brantford, Ont., for instance, has eight 


companies of 15 to 20 students, eacl 


selling stock at 50 cents a share. Some 
hem are making money 





CAN A WORKER design a more com 
fortable than the 


the worker's 


machine man who 
lesigned the one 


al \ British 


thinks so 


working 
doctor, Stephen Black, 
when the worker Is under 
hypnosis. He proved his point by hypno 
three asking them 
for suggestions on a complex machine 


lizing subjects and 


they had never operated before Thei 
identical to 
experts 


The doctor claims hyp 
1" 


suggestions were almost 


those made by design (called 
ergonomists ) 
blocks out all 
and lets him 


should 


works because it 
inhibitions 
concentrate on how the 


notism 
the subject's 
machine 


be designed for his comfort 





Kaye Lamh’s 
pleasant headache: 
52 miles of history 


When Dale C. Thompson, a forme: 
executive secretary to Louis St. Laurent 
began work on a biography of Alexan 


der Mackenzie a couple of years ag 
that the space 
Mackenzie’s papers in the National Ar 


he discovered taken by 
19 inches 

compared to, for instance, the 195 feet 
that are used for the papers of Sir Wil 
frid Laurier. But in other sections of the 
Archives, Thompson was astonished to 


chives at Ottawa was a mere 


discover hundreds of documents impor 
tant to his research that had not even 
been catalogued 

Thompson's experience, and his sur 
at the vast quantity of early Can: 
documents at the Archives, 
up the contribution made to Canadian 
history and historians by Dr. W. Kaye 
Lamb. a 56-year-old British Columbian 
with a friendly smile who has 


Dominion Archivist for the past 


prise 


dian points 


been 
dozen 
years 

Since taking over the Archives, Lamb 
and the British 
Everywhere, he has burrowed into 
the family papers of former prime min 
cabinet 


has combed this country 
Isles 
isters members, governors-gen 
eral and colonial officials, searching for 
private papers and letters “that go be 
yond the restricted language of official 
correspondence.” Documents on file a 
the Archives now include the papers of 
every prime minister except R. B. Ben 
nett. Bennett's, through the efforts of 


Lord Beaverbrook, were given to th 
government of New Brunswick 

The Archives now fill 52 miles of 
Shelves. Much of the material, which 


Lamb-di 


includes microfilms taken by 


rected crews in the Colonial Office 


London and Les Archives des Colonies 


in Paris, is still unclassified. There 
just too much of it 
Lamb has arranged to make extra 


copies of many irreplaceable documents 


such as the microfilmed record of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company from 1670 into 
the 19th century, and to store them in 
secret and scattered places outside Otta 
Va, for afety nia nal 
Cne 


Whil classifving copyin ind lor 





ing the millions of papers that have been 


collected during his. tenure Lamb and 
his staff are making certain that re 
searchers of the future will never be 
confronted by the blanks in Canadian 


history that have occurred in the past 


Already on file, but kept locked until 


they become history, are papers of Loui 
St. Laurent. C. D. Howe, George Drew 
Brooke Claxton and M. J. Coldwell 


In 1956, Lamb was asked to add to 


his Archivist’s chores the job of Keeping 
government 


the back depart 


ments. The record centre he designed 
with its complex system of storing and 
aves the 
e feet of 


average 


now government 


§.000 


ndexing 
about 12 squal Storaus 


roughly 25 





ized cit 
that 


space 


lots. Lamb’s system is so efficient 
have any file it 
Archives truck 


leliveries a month 


an\ departiment can 


needs in three hours 


make 6,000 


Lamb has ordered all the Archives’ 


research facilities thrown open and 1 


searchers can now work there at any 


hour of any day of the Vear. They can 


leave what they're working on n 
locker and come back to the same batch 
the next day 

Lamb's influence, which has been a 


significant factor in the recent upsurge 


in Canadian historical biography, will 


soon be felt in other fields of Canadian 
writing as well. He also bears the titic 
of National and when th 
government National Li 


building on Wellington Street, he 


Librarian 
completes His 
brary 
will take over that department too 


KLAUS NEUMANN 





SLEEPY MOTORISTS may som la 


awakened by a buzzer inside 


. 1, 
be rudely 


their own cars. General Motors is now 

king on the fine points of a Sten 
that uses coils on the front bumper of 
cars. When the driver veers too far to 


one side or other of the road, the oi 


comes in contact with an electromag 
netic field surrounding wire loops burie 
in the curb and along the middle of the 
and the buzzer 
burying would be up to the various go 


involved. ) 


road goes off (The 


ernments 











EDITORIAL: Let's give the new 
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COMMENT 
— 
president some time to show his mettle 
elpe eto the idea. is no longer there. In 1958 it was Lebanon, 
ve military intervention prompted by an internal revolution in 
nother country le g. No shots were fired to stop the | S. Marines 
from landing at Beirut. but again the whole thing was unsettling: it 
k ttle to set so much in motion. Intermittently through the 
come e-ups in two tiny, worthless islands off 
‘ China to which Chiang Kai-shek insists on committing 
folly that U. S. advisers seem unable to 
pre t. And finally. in 1960, came the crowning ineptitude of the 
L-2 t over Soviet Russia. and the rapid alternation of embarrassed 
g candor that followed. To this day. no respon- 
U.S. has shown any comprehension of why 
t L-2 x friend vell as foe. and put the United States in 
| eld of policy. President Kennedy's known 
He has been bravely outspoken against the 
Chir nd Formos He had the courage, even in 
Lid-camy n. to repeat his belief that the U. S. should have “ex 
r t’ to the Soviet Union for the U-2’s violation of Soviet 
rit His own rather extreme statements about Cuba seem, in 
ct. t ive been slips of the tongue in the heat of political 
Altogether he looks lik: man who will be firm but not stub- 
t! born. \ nt but not foolhardy. flexible but not pliant. a steady hand 
nit ime ¢t Ove or dispro\ this ippraisal An¢ 
‘ 


r old, they're still stupid / To keep a TV set working, use two 


“Ww! t ( t tl nae pout l clear-cut) objectivit 
( I W arte ind confirmed the truth of « het sharp 
R W.F.M t t1lONs R. ELIZABETH BIRO, ROM 

. FO SSE X \ 

















I AC 
f On answel Why the Things You 
B Dor Last Dec 1 tis part of 
ul law of the universe. Man, made by 
Gsreat Creator does not last An 
Why we need nuclear arms other answer: a cable operator friend 
of mine complained about some Englist 
Fron vhat Pet ( Newman report made cable kevs that were so good they 
on | conv on n Europ Dec would not wear out and consequently 
t ar! Ti f to equip were not being replaced by modern and 
NATO f witl clear Weapons Netter Ones. How cluttered and stagnant ‘ 
t t h world would be f things, human 
\ N Athan Alliance and material, did last!—GtORGE HEF 
{ thu r t ot nex ible IAN, LAWRENCE TOWN, NCS 
f f rt Sinc 
NATO \ nuciea " Afte eadit Wi ne Tt ngs You 
Canadians cannot ect ch arms with Buy Don't Last. I felt compelled to let 
clive par vou know how one enterprising ce ipie 
patiol I ul cOa on a move n Monitor has Olved this problem 
! p Te ndonment of 
t B I continent 
| ‘ f vd k HILBOR* i Fs y 
. R&I] SACKVILLI a f =.° 
- 
Bravo for Marika 
. - 
Fe pt 
M elf il Kile fro Communist 
Czechoslovakia of Q years’ standing 
I id Marika Robert's article (Dec. 3) They have not one, but two, television 
th keen interest and enjoyed it very sets. The picture tube on one is no 


} 2 ha r visited ne ao. ’ ° 
ch. By chance a friend visited me longer working; the sound track doesn’t 


aged to come to England fron work on the other one They tell 





Czechoslovakia on a scholarship basis me it works fine MRS. GEORGE COOK 
He is of course a Party member. He MONITOR, ALTA 
id Mrs. Robert's account about his 
count ividly and critically. He was MORE MAIL BAG ON PAGE 6 
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fe D ONE of the finest service 
‘ASURE in the skies today 





4 DASH | of your fare brings 


pe (Say 10%) you the full flavour 
a CO —=Ee ee 


SERVES and satisfies any 
number of people 
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All over the world 
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you'll find the one for you 
in one easy stop 
at your Chevy dealer’s... 














A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
Impala Sport Sedan One of five elegant new Impala models with easier-to-park 


outside, remarkably roomy inside. 























Impala Convertible Top down... fun! Top up... snug and weathertight! And Nomad 4-Door 9-Passenger Station Wagon The most luxurious of Chevr t 


till the most elegant of Chevrolets. Station Wagons. Features Impala trim and equipment 
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Bel Air Sport Coupe — Priced just above the thriftiest full-sized Chevrolets, New '61 Chevrolet Biscayne — This Biscayne 2-Door sedar ) 8 »ffers 
Bel Airs give you the kind of luxury you can use. Chevy’s big-car comfort at small-car prices. 


The wide variety of cars you see here is just suit almost any budget. And they're tailored engines. And the fabulous new “61 Corvette. 
a sample of what your Chevrolet dealer has — to suit you all ways... in choice, in economy You can make a whole cat shopping tour 
in store for you. Now — all under one roof — and in your garage! New low-priced Chevy in one easy stop at your 

he offers a total of 30 different Chevrolet Biscaynes. Popular Bel Airs. Sumptuous Chevy dealer's! 

and Corvair models in a range of prices to Impalas. Choose between 6 and 8 cylinder wai. 
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Can feeling ‘‘different’’ hurt a seven-year-old child 


A slightly red-faced recap of our football forecast 


Kudos to Mrs. Doris Dodds ¢ 
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The insecure lite of a Callaghan 


( Q t persor It 
I s on the 
v of cess. Hi 
It Many Colored Coat. in add 
ng the DoOOk that is expect | 


of Morley Callaghan 


rely SOIVE 


How we picked Ottawa to win 


VY ; forecast (Sep ( ay 
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The Priceless Extra 
of Experience 





: Think for a moment of the many choices Experienced Airline”—in years of flying 
we make in life which are determined by over the seven seas—in every type of 
our confidence in somebody's experience, transport plane—in fine mechanics who 
Choice in important things. like selecting maintain these planes—in pilots and en- 
a doctor, a lawyer, or an investment eineers who fly and navigate) them—in 
counselor, In less important things. like all the many services to care for you 
having something repaired. Ineven minor, before you embark, while on your flight, 
everyday. personal problems, where we andwhenyou land, \lbunderthe high diser- 
want wise guidance. pline of uncompromising flight standards, 

So deeply ingrained is this basis for \ Pan American traveller is a confident 
choice niallbour actions. ttf comes as no sur. traveller. reposing his trust in these years 
prise Whenso many experienced travellers of experience in getting you from here to 
sav that this is why. when they fly overseas, there comlortably. dependably. serenely, 
they put there trust in Pan American, ft is a great experience to fly with experi 
For Pan American is The World's Most ence on Pan American. 
Zs, 
PAN Am 
ood ater gm 
FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA... FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD... 
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mother #4 









When 


Prince Andrew reaches his first birthday on 

February 19, the Queen wont be at home to 

celebrate it with him. She'll be touring India and 
Pakistan. How close is the Queen 

to her children? How does she manage the demands 

of monarchy and motherhood? Read in February 


Chatelaine of an Elizabeth the world seldom sees 
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McKENZIE PORTER SAYS 
Let’s outlaw guns 
a safety test. But tens of thousands 
men who had taken out licenses befor 
d an. So were exempt An\way the tests 
fools that AMO d to little more than questions 
C In and answers about safety precautions 
) 1 ¢ elementary demonstration of 
) handling 
) S le nong hunters can b 
d out only by radical changes tr 
practices on a national scal 
In he army should institute evenin 
Cana d weekend classes for hunters 
outine infantry weapon trainin 
course. No man should be given a 
ie n » hunt until he has passed th 
Baier course. Such courses would eliminate 
M amet ft he hunting field thousands o 
i I physically or mentall 
‘ if carry firearms. The arm 
t | thods make the observance of safet 
In wutions automatic and instinctive 
I | 1 and unloading. proper hold 
taking aim and firing become 
th, slick. assured actions that give 
n pride in himself and imbue 
\ I panic vith confidence 
protect children from 
s of the firearms that are let 
ound by halt-witted hunte 
ne I should make arrangement 
\ O eXtend its armories an 
} I hich all privat 
f I vould 
[ ( son H 
1) re to check t 
| f these no 
4 ade 
H WwW { x7 bo 
tne TX € anac 
i non-h 
Is and 
| lit. Hov 
S perm 
\ CK nse od 
\r hand volve 
| RCMP in 
and p ly acqu 
Th , 
held pistol nearly ha 
2] i Re MP 
H eter 
) B 
t? +} 
+} se 
= 
\ to 
- 
j 
Al 
H ! P | 
| liLa 
Then 
| IM vtfice 
ot a I 
; at 
tr" to 
i eft 
stied that tl 
ot i person thout a cr 
and req es the pistol I 
nse or as a collectors 
Or } t per ¢ 
1ccid i The applicant then goes off with his 
app te 
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CCLkEPOU*A 248 2D LITW CULLIVII 


at is equivalent to a 
library of 1,000 books, bringing you the knowl- 
edge and authority of world-recognized leaders 
in every field. 

Just think of a subject—and you'll find it in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica--whether it is in- 


28, 1961 


BRITANNICA of CANADA, Ltd. 


d knowl- 
i ; m __... language 
and superb illustrations. It is essential in every 
home where education is valued and respected. 


Preview Booklet Offered FREE 


Simply fill in and mail the attached card today, 





ARE YOU FEEDING THEIR 
HUNGER FOR KNOWING? 


The age of learning is a wonderful time. A time you can’t bring back. 
A time when it is almost impossible to satisfy the need to know. 
This need for knowledge is as important to your children’s future as 
love, moral standards, a comfortable, happy home. 

And the time to satisfy this need is now. 

There is no better source for knowledge... for learning together... 
than the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In its more than 27,000 
pages is gathered the living knowledge of our whole civilization. 

Jt has a place in every home where parents are concerned 

about the ever-growing demands of the world upon their young. 
It is truth. It is unquestionable fact. And it is the beginning, 
the support, and the constant touchstone of education. 

If your children are at the age of hungering to know, isn’t this a 
time you should think about the Britannica? They are at the brink of 
a demanding age in the history of the world, and what you give 
them now can be infinitely important the rest of their lives. 
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and we will send vou... 
gation. . 


without cost or obli 
.a copy of our beautiful, new booklet 
which contains an exciting preview of the latest 
edition of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Send no 
money. [t’s yours, absolutely free! However, to 
avoid disappointment, please mail the attached 
card today —before it slips your mind. 


Mail the attached card now 


for FREE BOOKLET 


Just tear out card 
at left, fill 
for your free Previeu 


Booklet of the neu 


in and mail 


edition 
of the Enc yclopaedta 
Britannica, Or write to 
Encyclopaédia Britannica 
Dept. APL-10, Termina! 


Suilding, Toronto, Ontario 
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GMC TRUCKS 


Been. a ce ENTE tg 


Quality Service for GM Owners... 
Never Very Far! 


; » your ¢ or truck is the finest who knows your car or truck best! You’ll like his Guardian 
VWI } I] 1? yr ty nee } ' . ] ] 
When youn O ick needs he Maintenance service and so will your car or truck! 
na ) r GM (ruard l 
Fanan Nien , ~ ne nee UK73 . a 
tena eale g Featured Winter Services 
it ‘ | 


does everything to protect your investment! Your © COMPLETE QUALITY LUBRICATION with Battery 
personal interest in you and your car or t inspection © ENGINE OIL CHECK for Winter Protection 


ny he terest eeping it running right ¢ BRAKE INSPECTION and Other Related Brake Services 
st ick, quality s expr ‘teous e FRONT-END ALIGNMENT ¢e HEADLIGHT AIM AND 
Ma General Motors Dealer LAMP 


INSPECTION for Safer Winter Nighttime Driving 


Cruardian 
/ Maintenance 


BEST KIND OF CARE FOR THE BEST KIND OF CARS AND TRUCKS! 
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WHY CASTRO'S CUBA IS WRONG 


ABOUT CANADA 


The Cubans erpect Canada to run the American blockade for them. Why? Because they think we're as violently hostile 


to the U.S. as they re. 

HAVANA 
CUBA'S CURRENT LOVE for Canada will probably turn sour very 
shortly. The reason: iCs based on a misunderstanding. 


Cubans know that the U.S. controls a large chunk of Canada’s 


economy just as, until recently, it controlled a large chunk of 


Cuba’s economy. They've heard us worry and complain about U. S. 


domination. They've also heard us criticize the late Mr. Dulles’ 
brinksmanship, the bellicose statements of the Pentagon brass, 
atomic-bomb tests, and other American things Canadians haven't 


liked. 
secause of this the Cubans have concluded firmly that we feel 


the same way as they do about the U.S. They think that we feel 


downtrodden, abused and exploited, that we despise our tyrannical 


oppressors and that while Cubans cry “Cuba si, Yanki no” in the 


south we are ready to cry “Canada yes, Yankee no” in the north. 


Fell them anything else and they won't believe it. 


Dozens of Cubans | met during a fortnight in Havana were 


positive Canada would help their country defeat the purpose of the 


ban the U.S. has imposed on the shipment to Cuba of all U.S. 


roods except food and drugs 


They urgently need replacements for worn-out parts in sugar 


mills and oil refineries and in trucks, tractors and cars. The mill 


When they learn the truth about Canada, theyll turn against us too 


BY IAN SCLANDERS 


Veaclean’s Washington editai 


and refinery machinery, and the vehicles, were made in the U.S., 


which is the only source of many of the parts required to keep 


them trom gradually grinding to a halt 


Phe Cubans expect that Canadians will import the parts from 
the U.S. and relay them to Cub; that we will, in effect, serve 
as bootleggers or blockade runners 

What they don't and won't realize or didnt and wouldn't 
When I was talking with them is that our government won't 
allow this. 

George Hees. Canada’s minister of trade and commerce, may 
have welcomed a Cuban trade delegation effusively, and = Prime 
Minister John Diefenbaker may have said that we will continue to 


Cuba. But 


that Canada won't import U.S 


Dictenbaker has 


products to reship them to Cuba 


develop normal trade with said, too 


In other words, our ties with the U.S. are too strong to let Canada 


conspire with Cuba to kick out the embargo’s teeth 


The Cubans I encountered refused to believe me when I told 


them this. Nor could [| convince them that Canadians, while we 


berate Americans on occasion, dont hate them but actually like 
most of them most of the time, and don't consider ourselves victims 
of U. S. oppression and exploitation. CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


SPRING : a 
OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND 


By Michael Harrington and Barbara Moon 





Forty-seven years ago, on an April morning in 1914 1 hts in a 7Zal Only fifty-five were 


Cie 
the barreiman of | a Newfoundland \ { m than ha f these were maimed or 
sealing ship, spied a huddle of dark shapes on a fo f t was one of the great disasters in 
waste of ice in the North Atlantic. He was scanning nd ve history of sealing. yet. until 
for seal, and at first that’s what he thought they / sighted tl survivors, no one not 
were. Then a shudder of movement ran through the n tl captair knew tt nen were missing 
huddle and some of the shapes began to lurch for Wi sc Pe iched them. scores of 
ward with a gait that, even at a distance of several Te) scattert for half mile among the 
miles, did not seem to him the gait of seals. } s pra d. half-awash, at the 

W tu t i I | I ’ I ede t fl SO Wel frozen, hideously in 
ed rf | ty -t the post f tk evmnas } arms akimbo, 
nost th nt ( of sea \ hands flur wide. knees flexed. Some were stiffened 
he or tor t ‘ n ait I 1 | I B nil p ed the dead, 
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Left, Bellaventure’s crew pass survivors ashore at St 


John’s, where a crowd guthered (eft, below) to watch 


the arrival of the rescue ship. The gymnasium of the Seamen's Institute (lower right) served as a mortuary 


THE SPRING OF THE NEWFOUNDLAND 


continued 


still frozen. on her foredeck and took them back to 
St. John’s. Though tragedy overtook another sealer, 
Southern Cross, that same season when she founder- 
ed with all hands, the great, clumsy knot of corpses 
on Bellaventure’s deck as she steamed past Signal 
Hill made what happened to Newfoundland’s men 
seem somehow more monstrous, more grotesque, 
more pitiable 

In truth, even after almost half a century, sur- 
vivors have memories they cannot banish. There's 
Tom Dawson of Harbor Grace. who lost both his 
hands and had to spend the rest of his days as a 
watchman. He died not long ago, but even as a vers 
old man he remembered stacking corpses like cord- 
wood out on that ice. to get some shelter from the 
wind. There’s Charlie Martin of Elliston, Trinity Bay 
who was one of ten men aboard from his village and 
the only one who survived. Martin lost conscious 
ness the second night. He’s still alive. and he still 
remembers that when rescuers picked up his body 
they piled it with the dead. He lost six fingers and 
five toes 

And there’s Hedley Payne. now sixty-five, who 
had never been to the seal hunt before and whose 
best friend died there on the ice. He’s Captain Payne 
now, a cheerful. thickset master mariner who has 
spent much of his life piloting oil tankers in’ the 
tropics and has now retired to Waterdown, neat 
Hamilton, Ontario. He remembers a man who came 
to a shipmate lying on the ice and began to strip ofl 
his warm outer clothing. The one on the ice raised 
his head and said Wait a minute. Pm not dead 
vet.” So the other waited and after a while he was 
able to cut off the coat and put it over his own 

Pavne remembers more besides I have a good 
memory. he says gently. “To this day it stands out 
to me as just about the limit of human endurance.’ 

Newtfoundlanders have good memories too. The 
oldtimers in the outports have a trick of fixing dates 
not by the calendar but by the accidents of then 
rigorous life. So sometimes they call 1914 the spring 
of the storms, because it was a bad year altogether 
But mostly they call it the spring of the New fownd- 


land 


This is what happened 

Fach year, when spring comes, the ice comes 
down on the Grand Banks. Old. green ice from the 
great polar cap. icy waste from the Arctic rivers, 
icebergs calved in Greenland, rafters of ice from 
north of Russia and the Hebrides its all nudged 
by the tides into a wheeling mass covering twents 
thousand square miles. a monstrous afterbirth of 
winter that drifts down the east coast of Canada past 
Newfoundland to pass into chill fogs off the Mari 
mes and the New England coast 

Fach spring, the hair-seals Keep a primal rendez 
vous with the ice They have come south to whelp 
n February near the Strait of Belle Isle: now before 
hey start to migrate north with their voung th 
seek out the icefield and travel with it for a few 
weeks While their young gain strength and get ready 


to shed their soft. puppy tur 





And each spring the sealers put out from New 
foundland to find the seals and kill the babies for 
I pelts 

Phat year, 1914, the twenty ships of the sealing 
fleet sailed irl 1 Marct Hedle Payne i dart 

! id from Wesl Vill ho had wangled h VCI 

St berth t ne ice ilked for two days to Gambo 
railway station to Cate the sealers’ car into th 
capital in time to sign on. He had just turned 


eighteen. With him was his best friend. Job Easton 
nineteen 


In St. John’s they bought their gear on credit at 


Harvey's and then went to take a look at their ship, 


\ foundland, five hundred and sixty - eight tons 


She was the largest of the eleven old wooden walls 
in. the fleet and when Payne saw her he thought she 
must be the biggest ship in the world 

In command was Captain Westbury Kean, twenty 
nine, a member of a Newfoundland dynasty of mer 
chants and sealers dating from the eighteenth cen- 


tury. That year his father, Captain Abram, had a 


new steei icebreaker, Stephano, and his brother, Cap- 


tain Joe. had Sr PNaNno s sister ship, Florizel The 
Keans, being kin, had privately agreed to help each 
other out when needed. They'd look after one an 
other’s men if a crew was separated from its home 
ship at nightfall. And Captain Abram. said he'd 
signal Captain Wes by hoisting Stephano’s after det 
rick if he found seals first. For some reason that has 
never been explained, Newfoundland’s wireless had 
been dismantled before the season opened, so they 
had no other means of communication. This was to 
prove crucial in what happened. So was the pact to 


look after each other’s men. 
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His art came 





— 


oo By Ken Lefolii 





like a blow 


\MONG CANADIANS who don’t know much about art 

but do know what they like, there’s a suspicion that 

modern painting isn’t true to life because modern 
painters can’t draw. Alfred Pellan of Montreal is 
one answer to these doubts. Pellan painted the fire- 
works pinwheeling across the Canadian sky on the 
cover of this issue the first of several cover 

paintings commissioned by Maclean’s from Can 

ada’s outstanding painters. But Pellan also drew 

the classically precise portraits on this and the next 
page. Like the utility man on a_ baseball team, 
Pellan can do just about everything in his own 
game. He has painted patterns on Schiaparelhi 
dresses, designed perfume bottles for Revillon, 
ix busts, illustrated books of Quebec poetry, 
drawn patterns for /ahitant hand-hooked rugs, de- 
signed sets and costumes for plays and even, once, 
painted the actors’ faces in vivid purples and yel 

lows. His paintings, meanwhile, have been among 
the most honored Canadian canvases. In 1955 he 
ecame the first Canadian ever given a retrospec 

tive show by the Musée d'Art Moderne in Paris: 
in 1960 he became one of the few ever done the 
same service by the National Gallery of Canada 
The same honored canvases have been at once the 
uential and most controversial in French 

Canadian art. largely because Pellan worked in 
Paris between 1926 and 1940 and then came back 
to jolt Canadien landscape painters with the 
troubling new ideas he had picked up in Europe 
He has been called a surrealist and a cubist as well 
as less flattering names, but in fact he ts neither of 
these nor any other kind of “ist.” He is an in 
ventive, interesting, and often amusing painter who 
has known many of the men who have set the fash 
ions in modern painting. Pellan studied all of them, 
but followed none. Jacques de Tonnancour, a lead 
ing Quebec painter of the generation after Pellan’s, 
once said, “What French-Canadian art needed in 


o be resurrected after three centuries of 


order 1 
lethargic slumber was a vigorous blow from the 
outside. When Pellan came back from Paris he 
provided the blow 

At 54 the man who knocked French-Canadian 
painting into the twentieth century is fair, squat 
and strong, with the blunt hands of a workman 
which his father was ellan goes at a painting 


like a craftsman dealing with a piece of work. not 


like an aesthete illustrating a theory. The flam 
bovantly colored, stylized but not abstract canvases 


he is now painting are often almost three-dimen 
sional. He builds them up by laving stucco on his 
canvas, adding extra layers of cloth, even going 
to the kitchen for utensils to pile up paint with, in 
the way the whorls and rosettes of the fireworks in 


MS Issues Cover painting are built up from the 


surface of the canvas. He is still looking for new 





deas he believes his most important paintings 
st Te | hi ) t he \ } 
inead of hin and ti Wwhereve } 

finds them. Once. at lunch that he was 

experimenting witl ivs of umuinous look 

th ordinary oils: in the next sentence he said 

in American magazine cartoonist named Steinberg 


is an artist worth watching for the wav he solved 
problems. A day or two later I was talking to 

a young Monireal cartoonist and painter named 
Normand Hudon, and asked him where among the 
painters of Quebec Pellan fitted in. “Among them” 
Hudon said. “He doesn't fit among them. Pellan is 


the chef de file, the man the others follow.” »& 
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[t's everybody's nightmare to be caugnt Ca l ! Y " pan 
nercent massengers are afraid even to ride in 
} an aut sat ft. Carol Ta for —~ j df wh 
HW Gan AHTOMATLE Cit. } £OUYlO elevators). § is anery at first, but relaxed when 


! ys way. (It wasn't 
} ~ ) 
t pped into one at 7230 pom.. mome nt 


, ]. 4 
herore an ¢ ectric contact Hrorke, ere 





} } J ¢ of ) 
what went on between then and S240 
aon, wren the elera;ro) farted again 


lat it’s like to spend the night in an elevator 


BY BARBARA MOON Miss Taylor said she'd experienced no after-effects thirteen cleaning men scouring assorted lavatories 


Have Yo R K hat it’s like to get at all. She went straight home after the experience and floors, and sixteen charwomen dusting offices 
cK im an itor Dut Was Dack il work by noon. She has had no and emptying Waste-papel baskets Miss. Taylor 
\ few b j h find I rapped. St oesnt think is carrying four shopping bags of samples from ‘ 
on kit ibout ' ho'd n stuck twice about gettit nto elevators 1 powdered-milk manufacturer and the reception- 
vernl ( of the aut iors if I asked her what could possibly go wrong witl st helped her load them into the elevator before - 
puildit I ofr Lt happet hat ne a levalk that ) ike thirteen hours to fx* returning to his post During the day the recep 
been trapy i fro tt [ v 1A eV if nat ind sh sad () nt take thirteen hours to tionist doubles as elevator starter and spends most 


morning o no one knew tails. Never fin h st didn't Know IT was thet of his time near the control panel in the elevator 





he] the stor pread lh partic 1K Considera startled. | went along to the Otis lobby but after hours he’s more apt to be at his 

piece of p. W before noon it was known to | vator Compat the i! st elevator firm in the desk in the main lobby. He can't see the control 
ker n at least two off veral DlocKS awa worl ind th ikers of the car that had stalled, to pane! trom there 

By that night peopl lining out on it. Even a find out what had gone wrong with the elevator When the elevator stuck, the floor indicator 

yonth later visitor ling ish ind with the alarm syste above the door showed “3.” After freezing for sev- 

ing the desk recant. "| } | the va I was told that the electric control for the bank eral whole moments, Miss Taylor pushed the “3” 

tuck in th levato f ele ( ha te! in overload for car button on the control panel to open the elevator 


The girl's na Carol taylor a she was a No. 2798 and a contact had opened, automatically doors. They remained shut. She then pushed “i 


newcomer to the it? of Chatela wi he ha stopping t R It told that the overload The elevator didn’t move. Then she started ringing 
heer rector of their Seal of App lepartment echar kas scepuible to changes in the alarm. She rang it steadily for five minutes and 
for just over two weeks. | hed M Pavlor if sh iemperal ind voltage and that they had not then for two minutes at a time every five minutes 
vould have tuncl th ind hat the fi 1 rt on f ts behavior at 7:30 on for the next two hours 


had been liké { I tin question. It had taken their serviceman People occasionally brush the alarm buttons in 





She proved to hay ! I f ist \ ta nute to rese he contact the following the elevators by mistake, and often try them out 
ir piled high on h id and r ite orning of curiosity. The cleaners touch the alarm off when 
prettiness. She was slig! ind young-looki nd t had been no breakdown in the alarm sys they dust the elevators. And besides the alarm bell 
I tho ter } t i I ’ yn that Miss Taylor had there are, even at night, other bells in the building 
t t per ippe r nt er pushed pea 1 ill through the night rar ga bell telephone bells, the bell at the main door, the 
than a walk-in closet halfwa pt er wall of the nine-story hoist ting with which an arriving elevator signals a wait- 
SI rd I k ht to do iy. | tric bell and the sound ing passenger QOutside in the street where a new 
some extra work and had been caught in the ele racketed up and down the shaft for seven seconds Subway is being built, drills chatter, compressed 
vator for t ho [ ‘ he'd ila c c ilso lita tton on the starter air shrieks. And Miss Taylor's alarm bell might 
ily had or f | 1 of panel in tt i by. indicating the position snarl inside the hoistway, but even twenty yards 
the f two and halt he f f the stalled car There was another piece of away it, like the other sounds, was muffled by the 


{ couldn't see o th emergency equipment in the car in intercom singing quiet of the building itself and the mumble 


Otherwi he'd i calt though exas tem also connected to the starter panel. It was of the city outside 

perate ind t inaged to doze off fro lesigned so that whoever heard the -alarm bel The fact is that. though many people must have 
tit om tien PI cally she had managed wel uw 1 speak reassuringly from the ground floor to heard the bell during the course of the evening. 
with no urt liscomfort. She had been hung ¢ passenger until she was rescued. It chuld not be nobody heard it as an alarm except Miss Taylor 
and thirsty fo wi but the pangs had eventual- ”’ switched on fro nside the car.) Fach subconsciously or half-consciously discounted 
ly disappeared when, around 3 a.m., she'd t But though the bell pealed and the light glowed it. And the receptionist, at his desk, didn’t see the 

n to fee } he'd used h topcoat as a for thirteen hours. no one rescued Miss Taylor light spring up on the control panel 

hianket. Ther: com on the floor of tt Why Inside the elevator Miss Taylor was alternately 
car and there seemed to be plenty of a Here, so far as the story can be pieced together, ringing and straining to hear past the music issuing 


I'd heard of one ca Montreal, of a girl who » What seems to have happened jauntily from a loudspeaker in the ceiling. The 
was caught in at vial r only five inutes When Miss Taylor signed in at seven-thirty, clad Muzak played all night 


and was so hysterical wl she verged that she 1 corduroy slacks and a jersey. there were around She could hear the other three elevators whin- 
had to be taken to hospital. Pve since been told seventy-five people in the building including a night ning rest!essly up and down. It was just after 8 p.m. 
that this is a OL ence sinc WOst genuil class of chartered accountants on the seventh floor, and the charwomen were going down to the locker 
claustrophot " t set foot in an elevator French conversation class on the ninth floor room for their Junch CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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My 43 years in hockey: part IH] Tee ternine port in my life came one morning 


The high spots 


of a lifetime with 


the Red Wings 


For over 30 years Jack Adams 
has been running the 

Red Wings of Detroit, trading 
away players, fighting 
officials, and winning NHL 
championships as no other 
hockey man ever has. Here he 
hits the high points 

for one last, vivid time 


BY JACK ADAMS with TRENT FRAYNE 


] } l 
to Gordie Howe, whom he calls “the 


greatest all-round plaver I've ever seen. He 


late in the spring of 1935 as I walked without en- 
thusiasm to the Olympia. This was the Depression 
era, the rink had gone into receivership, and there 
were rumors the hockey club would fold 

The girl on the switchboard greeted my glum 
face with a smile. 

“There's a long-distance call for you from Chi- 
cago,” she told me. “The new owner wants to talk 
to you.” 


“Who?” 
‘Mr. James Norris, the grain millionaire,” she 


“New owner!” | exclaimed 


said 

Several hours later I went to the trust company 
in Detroit that had taken over the rink. Mr. Norris 
had arrived from Chicago to meet the bankers. | 
was shown into an office where a big bald grufl 
man with heavy black eyebrows, round features 
and a wide nose was sitting behind a desk 

James Norris Sr. introduced himself and told me 
hockey had 
favored sideline of his, dating from his early years 
in Montreal, where he'd played for the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic 
Wheelers. 

“We ll call this team the W ings,” Mr. Norris said. 
‘in fact, we'll call it the Red Wings. Our emblem 
will be a winged wheel 


to sit down. He said long been a 


Association, the famed Winged 


That will be appropriate in 
Detroit. And Pll give you a year in your job 
on probation.” 

in fact, I've never 
But what I 
instead, was a bankroll and 


We didn’t sign a contract 
had one in all my 33 years at Detroit 
got from Mr. Norris 
one boss a welcome change from the multiple 


ownership that used to debate team policy in the 


would have 





broad lounge of the Detroit Athletic Club, worry- 


ing about costs. going deep into debt, and finally 
failing 

In the early years of the Depression we were 
lucky if we drew 80,000 people a season. The team 
traveled in day coaches and munched sandwiches 
on the trains. Frank Sheppard, one of our forwards, 
once said he'd figured out a way to retire with an 
income. “I'll set up a string of hotdog stands at the 
towns where the train stops,” he mused. “The meals 
you guys eat, I'll be rich.” 

The team was called the Cougars then, a legacy 


from the Victoria Cougars whose franchise was 
transferred to Detroit when the Pacific Coast league 
folded in 1926. It wasn't a popular name and when 


one of the 


newspapers conducted a contest w 


selected Falcons. Any good tha! might have done 
was voided by mediocre teams and hard times. In 


that bleak 


tickets away 


period we were literally giving our 
It wasn't that the game itself was un 
popular, it was simply that people had no money 
This was illustrated early in the Thirties when we 
played an exhibition game to help a fund being 
Frank Murphy 


There was no admission charge, as such: people 


conducted by Detroit's mayor, 


delivered food or clothing to the firehalls and got 


tickets in exchange. We attracted a capacity crowd 


of around 13,000. Just before game time we heard 


there was a guy driving up and down Woodward 


Avenue outside the rink. He had five bags of 


potatoes and wanted in. We took his potatoes and 
gave him standing room 

In this atmosphere, it was difficult to build a 
hockey club. If Howie Morenz had been available 


for $1.98 we couldn't CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 


heen a standout in any game he'd chosen to play 























“What's this green hair doing on your shoulder?” 
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Only human guinea pigs fired 
aloft by their governments will 
ever get out there anyway —it 
costs too much—and when they 
do, all the surprises will be 
unpleasant. Fair warning to 
Astronauts, from anearthbound 


Canadian scientist 


By N. J. Berrill 


ibout to begin, and a 

part of earth’s population, male an 
ind not so voung, seems willing and 
rne \ lo othe worlds 


) olunteer To 1 10 
Recent one in ten of McGill University’s large 
lass expressed a desire to blast off at an 
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will be human guinea 
i} vill leave for parts unknown depart 
expense to all concerned. like 
‘ tt Cireeh vend, bound to his wheel and sent 
I pa fo ip inishment to 
gar ods 
Is it all worth while? The expense. not only in 
ictual cost but also in the effort and brains in 
volved in space research. ts already tremendous 


and it will increase greatly as time goes on. The 
Russians have already photographed the back of 


noon and shown it to be essentially like the 
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Cartoonists, East and West, are probably the only 

















people wholl ever vet anv real pleasure from spact h 
travel, if Professor Berrill doesn't miss his guess. Here 
are a few of the acerh comments the comic draftsmen 
have made on cosmic flight in recent vears. Like the 
sclentists, then're concerned with two points: how to 
el there and what thev ll find when thev do 
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side we see, with the result that the moon seems to 
have lost much of its interest and the Russians are 
one up. The game begins to look like a specta 
tor sport. with the scoreboard the most !mportant 
part of it 

Supposing we do travel, what are we going to 
tind? The moon, after all. is practically in our own 
yvackvard. We can see most of what there ts to see 
and it is not terribly exciting and not very mys 
terious. Mars beckons with much more allure, | 
suppose because of those canals, if they exist. or 
maybe because 1cecaps and a seasonal change of 
color make it appear not too strange. Yet strange 
it is, with only a ninth the mass of the earth, a 
lightweight planet for light-headed people. We can 
go, of course, with notebook and tape recorder in 
hand, to interview the Martian folk, but if none 
there be, the disappointment will be intense. Thirty 
four million miles is the minimum one-way trip to 
Mars a long way to go just for the ride. In fact, 
a few months or a year inside a rocket should give 
you plenty of time to figure why in the name of 
moonshine you started on the trip 

In any case you are on it and all you have to do 
is to gel there and repeal the yurney in reverse, 
not to mention dipping into Martian atmosphere 
to collect a sample and if possible to land with 
instruments and notebook in hand. This is a serious 
business. remember, even if no one is there to wel- 
come you or dump you in a canal. Actually, if 
Martians are there and the canals do exist, you 
night find yourself being taken apart bit by bit to 
see what made you tick. and if not that. then per- 
haps a host of Martian viruses may turn you into 
fertilizer long before you could get away or get 
home. Yet three-eyed or ten-armed Martians have 
more reality here on earth than over there and 
your real opportunity is to do something for science 
and not to put flesh on comic strips. The colors 
that change with the seasons on Mars must mean 
something, even if no more than grey-green lichens. 
Anything at all that can be called alive would mean 
so much if only we could see and analyze it, just 
so that we can feel that other planets besides our 
wn can produce life in suitable circumstances. If 
at tremendous cost and effort we shoot a few 
martyrs into distant space only to find sterility, the 
letdown will be very hard to bear. As for coloniz 
ng Mars (and goodness knows the earth already 
has a few human beings to spare some in fact 
that might well be given away with a handsome 
bonus), the chances for settling down and farming 
the virgin ground, supposing that’s what it is, are : LD ERO: 
dim. Dismal in fact, for the air on Mars is as thin 
as it is at the top of Everest and what there is ] Drawing by Charmatz: © 1960 ESOUME. INC. y 
apparently contains no oxygen. Water seems to be 
found mainly as thin CONTINUED ON PAGE 38 
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MY SON, THE AFRICAN 


Dawi’s first father was a hill pagan. When he died, he willed his son to a Canadian educator working in West Africa. 
This iS the 


strange 


’ 


My WEST AFRICAN foster son was willed to me. He 





S not of my seeking it out there in Northern 
! > ! i 1 

Nigeria there seemed nothing else I could do but 
accept litth Daw Sakwa. It still seems that way 
He'll be much old than our own children, but 
I'm pretty sure he'll be an inspiration to them. To 
tne di l rising 

i f hop n toda\ 

" pe today 
pat oO There 1 in 
OI’ ) nny morning 
outside m Omics 1o« the lucation depart nent 





Make | \ out tf NOSE 1 told Mallam 
Baba\ w;won-faced ong-gowned \tricat 
chief clerk 

The one small boy outsid Mallam Babay« 

ul ick half grinning. not re if a grin in the 
Cu nstanc ci cl H i long wa 
| ‘ 74) 

Out on the veran I f 1d the baned old 

engee ryil to hold Ka i 1 Ga V 

ol le littie Africa ) 1] t n ud caked 
on hi od Wi ter than h uly dar skit 
With es full of vas protest hat he 
nad to s« 

Da A tro f | pagar He had 
traveled ore tha 82 mile ilking at least 100 

t tt t et te ott I i Imir ve 
n {i of the N rma | tion departmet VOrK 


my office I had been out on a recruitment tour with 
Roy Gristwood, the education officer in charge of 
the government craft school, an energetic English- 
ind ex-RAF fighter pilot. We were visiting a 
series of schools throughout the province to select 
ght boys from primary classes for the craft 
Unknown to us, Dawi had been hoping for an 
nterview. He had trudged in 14 miles from his vil- 
ive Of Sakwa only to reach the mud-walled grass 
roofed schoolhouse where Roy and [ had been 
doing the interviewing a few hours after we had 
seen the last boy there, closed ip, and left 
But I knew what I must do Dawi told me 
later, and he went right at it 
Fating falien mangos from roadside trees, beg 
ging for leftovers in villages he passed, Dawi walk- 


ed a further 86 miles north until he reached the 


main highway. To Daw: it was an unknown dirt 
road through foreign territory. | never did estab 
lish exactly how long he took, but I do know that 
there were large black-haired monkeys and 
wolves, hyenas and lions he might have encoun- 
tered. How old was Daw Not much more than 
ten or eleven. He found le n several different 
trucks, eventuall covering the 82 miles from the 


road junction 


ter 


to the provincial headquarters where 
he found me. I took him out to the craft school 
where Roy was sufficiently 


name on the entrance list for the coming term. As 


impressed to put Dawi's 


it happened I was returning to the hill count: 





By Hugh Vernon-Jackson 


hopeful story of Dawi's discovery of books, Sundays and manners in his second father's house 


“Dawi's doing well.” Roy reported to me later 
“Really clever and a hard worker. We're glad you 


brought him in here.” 

But this was only one of a hundred incidents. In 
the emerging exuberance and hectic pace of pres 
ent-day West Africa there is always the clamor 
of children trying to get into school. Dawi had 
clamored:; he had got in. I thought no more about 
the matter 

\ year later a letter written by a public scribe 
arrived from Dawi's father, a village blacksmith 
10 Was illiterate. as | had heard before. The letter 
had been forwarded to my new address 370 miles 
away at Jos, the government administrative centre 
on the Nigerian plateau 

Dawi's father said he was old, ill and would soon 
die. At death, the letter continued, the son would 
the scribe had writ 
ten the father’s words. “He is yours, and I give 


be mine. “I give him to you,” 


him to you.” 

\fter some months another scribe-written letter 
arrived. The blacksmith had died and Dawi was 
my son 

School holidays were about to start. IT sent a tele 
gram to the craft school; Dawi had better come to 
\ few nights 
later the Nigerian police telephoned. It was about 


l 


eleven o'clock. My son from Maiduguri, the gravel- 
ficer announced, had arrived. I had 
no son in Maiduguri, I started to protest, then re 


membered that indeed I had 


my then bachelor household in Jos 


! 
voiced police of 


It was raining when I reached the police station 
Dawi was out on the stoop, clutching his sleeping 


mat and wooden suitcase, gazing anxiously at every 

















passing car. As we drove back to the house | learn- 
ed he had just arrived after nearly thirty-six hours 
on a diesel truck bringing a shipment of high-smell- 
ing dried fish from Lake Chad. He had gone at 


once to the police to enquire how to find me 


There was no problem about Dawts settling 
down in a white man’s establishment 

Small boy must be hungry.” my faithful house 
steward Jeremiah said when we reached home that 
night. “We'll heat up the macaroni and those tu 
kev legs 

Dawi was intrigued by the refrigerator. and in 
due course was delighted to be taught how to make 
ice cubes. “The big white food box.” he used to 
Say ‘Very. very cold inside 

I think he found it hard to visualize the Canada 
I described to him. with its expanses of snow and 
WW 

Turning on the electric switches for light and 
for the kitchen cooker were no more than one-day 
marvels. Dawi was quick to adjust. li was not long 
hefore | would find him turning off lights in un 
occupied rooms and helping Jeremiah’s wife Eunice 
boil water for my tea 

An unused pantry was fixed up as Dawi's bed 
room. His mat and blanket were on the floor, his 
white uniforms and carefully piled schoolbooks on 
the shelves. He liked his yanys or rice with palm 
oil and peppered chicken stews, and he ate them 
with Jeremiah. But he had his lunches in the din- 
ing room with me, to become accustomed to soups 
and salads. meat courses and English puddings 

‘| fear to cut my mouth.” was Dawi's first re 
action to the use of a knife and fork, for he had 
used only his fingers for his food before 

“Keep the knife near the plate.” 1 advised him 
As with everything else, he soon picked up the eti 
quette of Western table manners. This was prepa- 
ration, I considered, for the future 

Every morning, without my bidding, Dawi help- 
ed in the tropic garden around the house. Office 
hours began in the cool of early morning and on 
returning home for breakfast at nine o'clock I 
would see a grinning and waving Dawi. He had 
been busy cutting the lawn, watering the petunias, 











Jeremiah’s 
little boy Fmmanuel. whe was staggering with a 
basketful of raked leaves 

In the afternoons Dawi settled down with his 


schoolbooks (“inereasing knowledge” as he would 


and he had organized a helper too 


call it. but wifh a disarming schoolboy grin) ot 


else he would, be washing and pressing (with a 


heavy charcoaf iron) his immaculately kept white 
shorts. shirts and caps 

I soon became accustomed to Dawi's being 
around the house. Then on the first Sunday morn 
ing he disappeared 

“Dawi said he had an appointment.” Jeremiah 
told me. and returning at noon Dawi was exultant 
Presents.” he cried. “Bible pictures. In color.” 

He had trotted off. entirely of his own volition, 
to the nearby Church of the Brethren Sunday 
school. He continued to attend every Sunday he 
was with me 

When I was giving receptions or dinner parties 
for official visitors. Dawi was also there. politely 
helping to hand round hors d’ceuvre or coffee 

“Send him to us if you're away on leave when 
he has his next holidays.” an English couple. Hamo 
and Caroline Sassoon. volunteered. They were from 
the antiquities department’s museum at Jos and had 
much experience of Atrica. Like so many others 
who met him, the Sassoons had been favorably 
impressed by Dawi. He had been to their house for 
tea and had played with the baby cheetahs that 
frolicked on their wide veranda 

When Dawi had come with me to meet the Hon 
\ja Nwachuku, the minister of education, he was 
very much impressed. “A very big man.” Dawi had 
commented in awe. Actually, the minister was of 
medium height, but by “big” Dawi meant important 

“If he needs a reference,” suggested Alhaji Mo- 
hammedu, a visiting parliamentary secretary, “just 
let me know.” 

Dawi was being a success. 

It was a thrill to me, as well as to Dawi, to let 
him see his first movie (it happened to be an an 
cient western), his first airport, and his first train 

“What makes it stay up?” was the inevitable 
question after the Nigerian Airways’ Heron pas- 














senger plane had taken off from Jos airport. It was 
a job in itself for me to provide a reasonably unde 
standable explanation 

“One day will I enter one?” Dawi asked as the 
Port Harcourt-Lagos express train moved away 
from the crowded railway platform where we had 
gone to see off a party of administrative cadets in 
training. | assured him that one day he would 

Dawi is back at the craft school now. He ts a 
boarder on government scholarship, as are all th 
boys there. He writes every month to thank me for 
his modest pocket money. a Nigerian one-pound 


c 


note from a supply | retain for this purpose and 
remit by air mail. His school reports are showing 
satisfactory progress. Eventually we hope he'll go 
to Nigeria’s University College at Ibadan, and one 
day hell come to visit us in North America. Our 
hopes for Dawi'’s future are high 

I think Dawi's story is interesting in itself. But it 
is also something more. It is another example of the 
fortuitousness of opportunities for personal prog 
ress for potentially brifliant children in West Africa 

I remember being told by an urbane, widely 
traveled minister of finance in Nigeria that he'd got 
to school only because. as a poor boy from an 
unimportant family, he was sent as a secret sub 
stitute in the piace of a prince. The father of the 
prince was a great chief but a conservative one 
When urged by British officials to send a son to 
school he was unwilling, but chose the poor boy to 
go instead and pretended that this was his own son 

‘Where is the royal prince now I asked, and | 
think I detected a smile when the minister replied 
“He's sitting by the gates of the palace. [literate 
still. Hoping for to give him a few 
shillings.” 

There is the case of an infant found abandoned 
A Canadian missionary, a Miss Berg, brought him 
up and educated him. Bala, as he was named, be 
came supplies manager of a large mission station 
not far from the North Cameroons. Then he enter 
ed politics and is now a respected member of hi 
country’s House of Representatives 

In Ottawa I met a shrewd and jovial West Afri 
can diplomat who is also | CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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duction Code. The alternate scenes, to 
be spliced in for distribution in 
Europe. would show me wearing noth 
ing but a maidenly smile 


I objected every time the subject 


- 3S 


came up, so Lewis finally called me 
into his office, lit a cigar, and called 
for a showdown. He explained he 
could expect to make as much as 
fifty-three percent of his total gross 
from European distribution—but onl 
if he could offer something spicier 
than the tame North American version 


It’s pretty hard to get mad at Lewi 


who is a tall charming man in his early 





forties, but IT told him this was a bus 
ness problem some other girl woulc 
have to solve for him. “I can make ¢ 
living in Canada on TV. where they 
show me from the neckbone up,” I ’ 
told him. “I don't have to pose for t 
the kind of pictures you want.” 

Lewis sat with his head down, like 
a little boy caught at the cookie jar i 
Slowly and softly he said: “You mak 
our business sound very dirty 

Then he raised his head. evidently 
expecting to see me flustered and 
ready to backtrack. Instead he saw 
my arms folded defiantly, my head 
tilted to one side and my face wearing 
a skeptical smile | walked out of his 
office. According to what I heard late 
the instant | shut the door he picked ] 
up a copy of the movie scripi and 
hurled it across the room 

Less than two days before shooting 
was to begin. I almost lost the role 
Herschell Lewis had some of the cast 
out to his house in the suburbs to meet 
his backers and distributors. The art 


director, Paul Ellsworth, was to drive 





me there and back. It was dark and 
windy when we started back to town 
and suddenly. as we were crossing an 
intersection, another car smashed into 





the side of ours. I was Knocked un 
PHOTOGRAPH BY HUGH THOMPSON . = 


conscious for several minutes. When | 


ee cr IS 


came to, the police were there, and | 
found I had bruises and cuts on my 


c ia 

forehead, my right arm and foot, and 

i S 0 rel i 0 a f mn Weel my left leg; also, my neck had been 
wrenched by the whiplash action of i 

the crash. Paul was more seriously 

‘star’ I vetoed a proposal to aet in the nude, almost died 2 = ogee a “te - peer 

’ : , ae others n aithougn es up anc 
in my suicide scene and ended up $280 in the red on a $350-a-week salary around ! 


The next day, Lewis and his wife . 


‘ 


| In ten days as a 


visited me. He was sympathetic, but 
; BY DANICA D’'HONDT with HAL TENNANT he kept asking, “Are you going to be 


able to shoot? 


I thought so, although the doctor 





On yA SPRIN i Ove i was whether or not to go was only mildly surprised to learn said I should stay in hospital at least 
59) M Canada working tele © work in this particular quickie at that. star or not, | was expected to fix a week. Later that day, our wardrobe 
\ yn panelist and an actress (mostly ll. Still, they were offering $350 a my own hair, put on my own makeup mistress, Camilla Starr, who had been : 
n mpl ved) n loront 1} next veek f I! um of three weeks and share a small dressing room on t iking a motherly interest in my wel 
lay, after one phone ill, T was the OW vuuld TE lose he set with fifteen or twenty other tare. phoned to say that Lewis had just { 
vit ady of a full-length movie I hurried to Chicago and spent the girls in the cast. What did bother held a production meeting and had 
oin wo production right awa \ two week fore shooting was sched me later, though, were the costume decided it would be cheaper to replace 
ilmost any girl Most it iled to start (one of them on no changes I had to make when we were me than to change or delay his sched ' 
probabie dream had come trus and | salary) attending productior nectings working on outdoor locations There ule 
t} l " | lit ( dy } parm h Or kK¢ S id ? dressin roon’ was often he Mv first reaction was, “What a won | 
It was a da I " ’ wes a \ 1 id to idies’ lavatory in some café down the derful way to get out of this whole 
! n ll evo , lik ose fifteen pounds) and arranging for street mess!” Then | began to think of the 
| » be the star of Livine \ \ f a frob TI vardrobe iget Befo shooting started, I began time and energy I'd have wasted. And 
n ten davs by a Chicago con vas ound figur zero. Except fo hearing, from various people, that the even if they paid me off in full, P'd still 
. Hed Mid-Cot nt kilt n t-and t “costumes such a producer-director, Herschell Lewis. in lose What I wanted most: a leading 
shat | ‘ "I ‘ iy ’ { fo I ) el 1 to produce several of my scenes credit in a full-length movie 
lvet. Ir , OV | cs | f em I was expected to buy ot n two versions. One version. for The next day I talked my way past 
Wea film lik quick Or of the clothes IT nee Nx Americar ences, would my disapproving doctor and got to the 
My first chk on, aft ha On! Ip ide tl pa show me in the minimum attire de set in) mid-afternoon, my cuts and 
MC! t h t eit O | ! I inded by the Motion Picture Pro bruises covered by heavy makeup and 
26 
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. In Chicag was continually being to be able to emote on cue, but Pm > am. getting finished. Some time 
reminded that I was something less sure even the best of then: feel the past midnight, after we had shot the 
than famous. I even began to dread it, need to “build” an emotional scene in early part of the scene, | was floating 

+ on location, when onlookers asked for 'ogical sequence iround he pool, waitin for my 
i my autograph. They would usually be There was another scene. thougt next cue. when | noticed a hush st 
, n by asking if | was somebody fa that / insisted on breaking into two lenly fi over the whole conipat 
mous, like Kim Novak: then they separate takes. It's a scene where I'm Not until | got out of the water d 
vould look disappointed when I said posing for my first cheesecake photo thev tell me that a floodlight. blows 
Mm I wasn squint at my signature, mis grapl s. (The plot, to fill vou in briefly flown by the wind. had lance 
j pronounce my name ts Da-ne a. concerns a ruthless young publishe than thre feet tro the ot 
f and dHondt rhymes with wars), and who “discovers” a waitress me and pool. Toit had fallen into the al 
i features her on the cover of his lic I wo 1 almost ce un Vc % 
magazine. Then he marries her. Then ectrocuted 
Ne uses Te heartlessly.) tr h Was too Late to! { } n 
* cheesecake scene, I start out in a tk now my teeth cl 1 from 
id then the publisher and photogra the cold. Herschell Lewis, to h redi 
\ ; pher persuade me to remove it. At th old me | needn't go back into t 
. porn he movie audience was to +s Wile! he said he | ) h tox 
only my les ind the toga droppit oO and could take t n 
t \ to the floor. B I realized Vd be pro ho But nobod 4 tankil 1\ 
s Hon » pla n ext or even a part viding qui i littke show for a lot of { r ene tha | 1 drop; 
no pa of course. One of these crew members, bit pl Ss. extras and back into the water and ed a sl 
ck | | 1 a surgical collar imateurs Kept muttering between his hangers-on if | enacted this scene fron ind dramatic death 
Fl I l wa prepared to remove for the lin evidently unaware that his mum start to finish. So | plave 1 it to the 1 felt | had ven them mor 
| s already kne hat some bles were getting onto the sound track point where [Tm told to. tak oll \ their monev’s” worth t not . 
f my wor ruises Were in places he San annoying buzz toga. Then I made them cut the cam later, when | toted ypen 
n S so T couldn't resist a fina But | should talk; | ruined a few feet era until | scurried into a room nei 
out tl Furopean version.” of soundtrack myselt on purpose and came out in a short slip. ready fo 
% Now I « take off my clothes Our production manager, a lanky, net the leg shots. Pm sure Preston Collins 
' imphar Hy was not yous nan name Preston Collins thought that the time we lost. through 
. ve by that old TV produc my modesty, was a shameful waste Fa 
1 we | howeve | pla “We don't want it good | thought they were going to los« “s 
ne nude scen tit wa ere we want it Tuesda\ He was out te some time, too, because they'd picke 
2 } wt Was illy quite imnocen It ’ t our eleven-day schedule (which a bad location for a gravevard scenc 
me about because a lawver and two e did. by almost twenty-four hours) (shot without flowers. by the w 
suranc dit rs came to the set t to the grapevine, our total — the florist was late). Somebody pointed 
k to me out the accident. | didn't 1 lget. including the cost of 250 prints out at the last minute that the ceme 
vA n to see tl 1 noon for distribution, was only about sixty tery was Roman Catholic. and that t 
then I discove 11 id to change thousand dollars, compared to a hun leal departed (that was mx couldnt 
oO expensive dress that would be dred thousand for the lowest of lov properly be buried there. because st 
ned wl I first washed off the budget films in Hollywood had committed suicide 
} ody makeup I was wearing With this timetable and budget That’s all right.” Lewis said aroun 
I took them to a m by hotel. whe Collins considered it an extravagance his civar We'll just han a Star oO 
to shoot any scene more than once David on every tombstone He was 
His idea of a competent performer was onl kidding: but he didn't look for a 





her. So. as far as | 


anybody who delivered lines n the new location, eit we ‘ = 
eht order without falling over any of know, | became the only suicide eve Phos ; ; ; 
tile ( ( 
4 tI I to be buried in a Catholic cemeter F j nie an sci ia 











i ne Props ! ! 
% Our second lead. Harvey Korman. But the scene that was re jin 
E ry i Chicago actor of long experience was the night sequence in which | wa heet. was I able to prove it. Thre 
finally told me how to prevent Onc to drown in an outdoor swimming poo weeks at $350 a week mav sound lil 
4 lake Collins fron printing some of afte my heartless husban had ‘ a lot of money. but here’s at Pd 
k my most appalling attempts If a uiffed me for the last time The firs found I'd paid, roughl of thal 
\p cene’s not going right.” Harvey ad night we got ready to shoot this scene St O50 Audition trip, SISO , 
‘i 7 \ sed J . Ip a swear WoO! 1 into the ll the lights blew out. Evidently the fare, second trip, 7/5 varcdrobs (i 
\ middle of the dialogue—accidentally had overloaded the circuits in the o 1) S. incon tax withheld 0) 
} Then they /iave to do a retake I used country mansion that served as a bach ‘ nts commissior S710 7 
: this trick several times, and if Collins drop { Screen Actors’ Guild. 875: m 
caught on. he never said so We got back to that location or are oon ind tek phon & 3 cat ' 
q Nominally, Collins beca lirector last night of shooting and stayed unt studio and location, $60: mak p and 
' : The Lt : ay whenever Herschell Lewis was tied up ncidentals. SSO. Total exy ‘| 
Mntrodiucing { Ah (HLS elsewhere on. business which wi 330. Which left n SIR) in the | 
often. But Collins was so anxious to not ¢ nting ical exper wl 
i H ‘ ooks on the ¢ get that camera grinding (there was were OV S100 
1 / ( only one camera, by the tt We Last month I saw an advan reel 
often had to direct ourselve ork I oO l r Ven that } , 
' ked f ‘ On just for an | out movements and stage | iness and ‘ nt oO n t | 
rr so | desk cler pave 1 even ad-libbing scenes whe tt the edito hea } n if 11 
n look. but let 1 n. Uy pted dialog seemed scan f iSS picture, m ot 
s. | vot the tub readv. Ie ne th He wouldn't even move the lights fir lramatic role might | 
roa sO.' could } out tt | could $s e time t leavil then ] I n a littl but 1 I 
| cident. Then | discovered there wi here they ere. Once, for instance \ St el abo I { 
» SOap The lawver offered to phone when we were to shoot a scene where i pposed to feel i } 
flown tor some I was to get s ip sed, ther nk to the ore drownit 
Bellbovs are st pposed to have see loo! n tears, Uf found the ligh n WOT DIO was th ( } 
verything. b I'm told that the bell were In a position more suited to the fir { to the last 7 
ov who arrived with y soap More a second half of th scene. SO ho or i tin oom. floor | 
ook that was a classic study in dis the second half first. I had to start | t { realized na t i kk 
elief. By now. Tm sure, the entire reacting to a slap I hadn't received 1 ntil I watched Zip t 
hotel staff has heard about the thre Then they stopped the camera, moved l i cor of scr n 1 
nen who took a tall blonde up t i the lights and shot the actual slapping With the "? acai ae Now I know wil they mean 
¥ 00m and ive her a batt 1 realize a mov actres iS supposed ars to " } , fie | KI¢ * 
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The beavers and I 


] 

| A maverick male came first and started a dam. He was followed by a female, 
' é e é 

! three pups and a horde of eurtous visitors and by blood-hunery hunters 
| i a oe . 


By Ken Jobustone 


| 1 Nil S| HANI BEEN some time | t A UST That the beaver settled dog came on he scene and beva ) snulfl ne around to loc tte the source of 


brook. M vite wd to live on an old ta: ) the southwest corne! my interest. The beaver reluctantly left his work. eased into the water, and 





| f Quebec. just out two iles trom the New York border and on the vith a last insolent flip of his tail disappeared under. | could tollow his 4 
th side of tiny village called Rockbu It is a stony stubborn soil progress as he shot like an arrow to what was apparently a den under k 
there to the spin i} \dirondacks. timbered over and farmed the bank almost below my teet as I stood by a huge old elm that shaded 
ind now the brutal logic ot cono esis turning the marginal land back the . yd on the very edge of the road 
to second-yrowth pine and spruce and birch. which provide fine cover tor Soon the size of the pond attracted the attention of other people in the 
small gan like partridge, rabbit. fox and even muskrat. Our brook district. and an industrious local reporter sent an item in to the Hunting- 
mates in the gentle hills to the vuitheast of us. meanders through a don Gleaner. After that. people started coming on Saturdays and Sundays 
neighbor field. crosses the Rockburn sideroad that once led to the trom as far away as Montreal. forty-five miles distant. and from across 
border. follows it for a tew rds, than winds across our farm and teels the border in Chateaugay, N-Y., and Malone. just to watch the beaver 
its Way west-and north to jou w Chateauguay: River and thus finall ind his handiwork 
f 1 the St. Lawren lt well-behaved brook. with clear cold water The old fellow seemed as pleased as | was about the interest he was 
that runs in a steady flow during the driest si ner, und even its spring creating, and he would often work away at a stick on the edge of the 
mpages are reasonably vilize brook tor minutes on end as people gazed on him enraptured from the 
I had been away during the first of the month, and just after I got roadside. Finally, though. if the crowd got too big, he would call it a 
back LT noticed some young willows, neatly tr ed to a point at their butt day, slip majestically into the water, swim out a few strokes, and then 
ends. stuck in the brook botto ta pomt where the brook runs alongside with a flip of his tail duck under and dart for his den beneath the elm 
the Rockburn sideroad. They have been reintorced with some sizeable My neighbors, wise in the lore of beavers, told me that he was prob- 
boulders, and with d and leaves wi twigs, Woven together in expert ably an old male who had been turned out of a colony elsewhere because ‘ 
fashion ind the height of this dat nereased rapidly day by day as a he either couldn't or wouldn't do his share of the work. There had been a 
ol began to take shape above it. | got into the habit of dropping over colony of beavers turther up the brook on the Wilson tarm, but they had 
t tch the progress | orni wf each evening, and vasn't lon flooded the tarmland and had been trapped and removed by the govern- 
} e | encountered the agent of all this activitv. He was a biz tellow ment and their dam had been blown up Watching the old fellow at work 
| vith a rusty reddish-brown cout ridiculous! il head tor the rest of I came to the conclusion that if he had been thrown out for malingering, 
his bulk ind the flat scaly tail that identified him to my citified eves. He he had surely learned his lesson. He was one busy beaver 
' \A ntent on his work. gnawing down yrookside willow, when I et One of my netghbors, Charlie Douglas. a hunter and fisherman of : 
ceuntered h d he barely bothered to look up and tavor me with an some iocal renown, asked me what | proposed to do about the beaver 


impatient stare. Unfortunately, at that point my bustling iopic boxe I said | didnt ind it at all; true, it was cutting CONTINUED OVERPAGE 
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Whisky history is made... 


ICA 


Seagram’s FIVE STAR SPECIAL best 


= introducing 


FIVE STAR SPECIAL, Cana- 
dians were asked to test* this 
new brand against the three 
most popular brands in its price 
class. These studies included 
more than a thousand rigidly 
supervised individual taste tests 
conducted under conditions 
where the identity of each 
whisky tasted was hidden. In all 
tests the same three leading 
brands competitive with FIVE 
STAR SPECIAL were used. 
From East to West, the 
conclusion was the same; a 
significant majority preferred 


FIVE STAR SPECIAL over the 
leading brands in its class. In all 
parts of the country, the pre- 
dominant fact emerged that a 
large number of Canadians have 
been waiting for a more pleasant- 
tasting, smoother whisky like 
FIVE STAR SPECIAL. 

In test after test after test, 
FIVE STAR SPECIAL proved 
to be the best-tasting, most satis- 
fying whisky in its price field. 


Next time out, try Seagram’s | 
great new rye whisky with the | j 
Five Stars on the bottle. See if} 7 
you don’t agree with the verdict} | 
of thousands of other Cana= — 


i 
| 


j 
j 


FINER TASTE IS A SEAGRAM TRADITION 


‘adram's 
New Brand 


Rated Best 


In test after test after test 
Canadians liked the taste of 














dians—that here is a history- 
making whisky: a better-tasting 
genuinely fine whisky at a pop- 
ular price. 
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What the 
Scallop Shell 
meant to the 

fountain 
builders 
of Rome 


Rome was an inland city that dreamed 
of the sea 

So its fountain builders turned for 
nspiration to the universal symbol ol 
he ocean voyage the scallop shell 
Bernini, whose work you see here, was 
if 


One OF 


the many 17th century sculptors 


fe lavish use of the shell. 


who mac 


From the symbol of the sea, the 
scallop shell later became the badge 
of those who go on a quest; for example, 


he medieval pilgrims who travelled to 


the shrine of St. James in Spain. The 
Crusaders, too, adopted the shell as 
their symbol. 

Symbol of the voyage, the search, the 

<I he shell. n fern time: 
quest the shell, in Nodern times, sup 
Mies both the name and the trademark 
of one of Canada’s most enterprising 


companies Shell Oil Company 


For Shell, the quest has meant, among 
other things, exploring in the muskeg 
and the Arctic snows to enrich Canada’s 
oil supplies. It has meant building plants 
new 1 hetter ves ] 
WW ane CLIC Chemicals 
from petroleum. It has meant the pro- 
duction of finer gasoline and motor oils. 


rell, we 





When vou see the sign of the s 
trust it will remind you of our never- 
end search for new and better prod- 


ucts trom petroleum and ever higher 
Cl i] PC > Us < ht UV mene l 


standards of quality. She// Oil Compan 
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Brine cocktail 


We've heard about fc ¥ in Sai 
John, N.B.. whose father yack Ul 


s we) Was } 1) cl . is 
nt I ! Wi 1 
) correspondent ¢ 
n p I ) An \ n 
led { fiathe st b , ! t 
i ne and again he told tt ‘ ( 
! t his gang had 1 n ‘ 
hole cargo of the stulf ir ‘if ( 
i The Wel oa f 
ll dropped 1 ro e oO 
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The addresses on each /et- 
ter and parcel should show 
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ig thy yrrect apartment 
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NEVER sold - RARELY given 


| CANADA 
; 4 INSPECTED, 
| 


Protected jealously by the Can- 
adian Government, this emblem, 
"Canada Inspected" is granted 
only to fish packers able to meet 
the very tigid Standards demand- 
ed by the Federal Authorities. 


It ensures that you and your 
family are able to buy the finest 
fish procurable which has passed 
daily Government inspection 
during the handling, processing 

and packing of only TOP 
| QUALITY fish. 


Sea-Seald Seafoods bear this 


stamp - ''Canada Inspected” 
ea 
S paid Seafoods 
| 
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uneasy wakeful night 


those confounded crea 


them for having bt 
1 vulnerable spot. | 


land-mines for 


vt woke before any of 


six I} was at the dam 


dark and dismal, and 


ad for an approaching 
nobody came. At seven Charlie 


al; 1) was light now, and 


particularly where the 
a path dragging limbs 


lhev found no traps 


to trap the beavel 


Works on the same job 


He's a plumbe \nd 


lame of the mans em 


ich n mm ine dite ne 
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A little Italiano goes a long way 
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and went out the house on the dead 


run. crossed the field below the house and 


entered the willow thicket that lines the 


brook. It didn’t take me tive minutes to 
ach the beaver pond, but when I got 


t 


there neither men nor car Were in sight 
Neither were the beaver. The break in the 
am was bigger than ever 

Ihe following Sunday my wife and I 
went down to the pond several times dui 
ng the day and we visited it after dark 
vhen the beaver were usually at. the 
height of their activity, swimming about 

sy with their chores. No sign of life 
ppled the flat stillness of the pond 
which reflected back the cold light of the 
round moon above. The leve! of the pond 
had dropped about eight inches as. the 
break in the dam took on the dimensions 
of asmall stream. We waited a long while 
n sad silence, and then we walked away 
The beaver were no longer living there 
Whether they had been trapped or shot 
or whether they had made their escape to 


SOTTIC 


ess exposed sanctuary, we might 
lever know 

Bentley Douglas, the burly blacksmith 
swore a great and vicious oath when | 
old him that the beaver had gone 

Whoever killed them is bound to talk 
sooner or later, and then we'll Know,” he 
told me. “We'll Know what kind of a fe 
low would do a trick like that.” And he 
struck his anvil an angry ringing blow 

th his hammer. and cursed again 

All that happened weeks ago, but | 
still go back to the pond looking for some 
itthe signs of life there. Now ice crusts 
the pond beneath a white shroud of snow 


ind the only tracks that mar its pristine 


surface are made by a lofty casual pure 
vhite rabbit and my dog in clumsy and 
futile pursuit. In the spring the flood 
aters should wash away the last rem 


rants of the dam and Ill be glad. for it 
will discourage any other beaver family 
from picking such an idiotic spot to build 

home Sut | wish people would stop 
ishing me how the beaver are getting 


' 
long * 
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(Advertisement) 


Do discount stamps benefit the consumer? This question ts being 
widely discussed throughout Canada today. The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 
of Canada, Limited is publishing ‘Discount Stamp Facts,” to help you 
to better understand the function of discount stamps, and to answer the above 


question to your own satisfaction. Below is the fourth in this series. 


People ask, “Doesn't the existence of a stamp plan in 
one store compel other stores to adopt stamps in self 


defense? Isn’t this unfair to merchants who want no 


part of stamps?” The answers lie in this: « store offers 
discount stamps in the !. pe of winning busisiess away 
from other stores. [t’s the merchant’s right under out 
free enterprise system to do this. If the stamp plan 


1 


succeeds, the stores that have lost business will try to 


wid it back. One way they could do this, presumably, 


would be to offer a stamp plan of their own. On the 

other hand, they might prefer another approach, such 

as lowering prices, offering “specials,” or providing new 

services. The retail business is constantly involved in 

x this kind of competition for the customer’s favour. 
Gener: lly, it has caused a steauas provement in the 
qui itv of service, facilities and products offered to 


the consumer. 


Summary: Discount stamp plans are, simply, one of many 


devices a merchant uses to improve his business. They 





are no more unfair than other devices, such as delivery 


\ service, free parking, or “specials.” 
Discount Stamp Facts is published for your information by 
The Sperry and Hutchinson Company of Canada 
LIMITED 
a 33 








The high spots of a lifetime with the Red Wings 








old-timers saw in an hour 








That's nonsense. In this league [| want 
only the type of men who can referee 
exactly the same way in Detroit as they 
do in Toronto. If you find a guy who'll 
give you something, then one time hes 
going to stick it Into you 

We expect to get penalties, all right, be 
cause we're a rugged kind of hockey club 
I'm not much for having on our clut 
winners of the “gentheman’s prize.” the 
Lady Byng trophy. | like guys with the 
hard glow of dedication men like Sid 
Abel, our present coach, and Gordie 
Howe, whom | call My Guy. Abel illus 
trated the kind of thing I mean in the 
Stanley Cup final of 1950 when the 
Rangers came up with a real hot club 
Sid. incidentally. had been a left-winger 
for us when he played beside Wares and 
Grosso in that 1942 series but after he 
eturned from oversees in 1945 1 made 
him a centre because he had lots of heart 
and bad legs. | wanted the heart, but 
his legs couldn't stand up to the driving 
skating required on left wing 

Abel was clearly played oul as We wen 
into a seventh game against the Rangers 
Also, he was missing Gordie Howe on his 
right wing. Howe had been critically in 
jured two weeks before. The Rangers 
were fired up for that seventh game in 


2? lead with a 


Detroit and they had a 3-to 
few minutes left to play. IT sent out Abel 
and led Lindsay and Gerry Couture, 
who'd scored 24 guvas that season. Sid 
was sagging. | figured he might set up the 


». tired as he was 





\bel showed the heart I've been talking 
about. He was knocked to his knees in 
front of the Ranger goal when a rebound 
came off Charlie Rayner’s pads. Unabk 
to climb to his feet. Sid scored the tying 
goal on his knees. That kept us alive, and 
we Won In overtime on a goal bv Pete 
S4uband 

Howe. as Ive said many times, ts the 
reatest all-around player I've ever seen 
Im a strong admirer of Rocket Richard 
H¢ o down as one of the greats. But 
for pure versatility, high purpose and 
leam contribution, my guy ts the greatest 
He has a marvelous temperament and he 
never changes. He'd have been a standout 
n any game hed chosen. His build and 
his razor reflexes are ideally suited to 
athletics. Even now he occasionally works 
out with the Detroit’ Tigers and looks 


right at home on the baseball diamond 


He was a gifted player when he was team 
ed with Lindsay and Abel but after they 
eft and Gordie was teamed with any 


mber of plavers. he maintained his ut 


atched standards. Last year, | remem 


e pul Gary Aldcorn. a boy we pick 


d up from Toronto, beside Howe and 


yne might | asked him how he liked it 
Its a cinch grinned Gary All 1 
have to do skate up and down: the 


other guys are all trying to keep Howe 
ler control and I'm having a picnic 


In 1952 when Gordie was shooting for 


SO goals to tie Rocket's record. I told 
lommy Ivan to put him out there every 
chance he got in our last few games 


Tommy did. but Gordie kept passing the 


puck to Abel. Finally Tommy asked him 





the hell he was ip to 

OF Boot has a bonus for 20 goals, you 
know,” Howe told him, using Abel's nick 
name, Bootnose. “If he’s in front of that 
net he’s gonna get the puck.’ 

Thev both missed) Abel got 17 and 
Gordie wound up with 47. The next year 
he got 49. This last year, you know, he 
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~d his ) + > f R ; ; 
scored his 1,000th point, the first man in he had three more good years before re- coincidence, Kelly was quoted in a na- ager is not a job in which vou win friends 
hockey history to do it 


tiring last fall. When you make changes, tional publication in Canada as saving You do the best you can and if you 
It's a miracle that Howe is playing at you know down in vour heart that you're he'd played part of the previous season on satisfy your boss and sleep nights you've 
ill. Before we played the Rangers in that right even when the players involved have a broken ankle. That story, and the re done all right 
950 final. we met Toronto in the semi been around for a long time sultant furor in the press, didn’t influence I suppose it’s true that no team in this 
final, a tight and vicious series. Near the Kelly was in his 13th season, too, when my thinking in offering Kelly to the Rang mame comes close to the Red Wings in 
nd of the first game in the Olympia. To became apparent that he wasn't the ers in the Gadsby deal. I figured it was the magnitude of big-name deals and in 
onto’s Ted Kennedy was carrying the defenseman he'd once been. We were bat a good trade. But then Kelly refused to the sheer numbers of players peddled. Ive 
puck near the boards. Howe sped toward tling for that fourth plavoff position late join the Rangers, nullifying the deal broken up championship teams and we've 
him, cutting diagonally across the ice. A last season when an opportunity arose to When Toronto offered us Mare Reaume gone right on winning. For instance, of 
fraction of a second before the impact acquire Bill Gadsby from the Rangers for Red we were ready to do business the 22 players on our 1950 Stanley Cup 
Kennedy drew himself up, and Howe I figured Gadsby, a first-team all-star the because Reaume is seven years younge! team, 14 were gone when we won agait 
ished headlong into the boards. Gordie year before, could give us the defensive than Kelly and I figured he’d help us in 1952. One year I even traded two first 
limp on the ice, bleeding from his nose strength we needed in our late run. By I've often said that being a general man team NHL. all-stars. Lindsay and Gilent 
nd eve. Later, in hospital, there was 


verv indication he was dying. He was un- 





conscious, vomiting, had a broken cheek- 
yne and nose, and a brain specialist op- 
ite boring a hole into his skull to 
nove fluid pressing on the brain. We 
{ the corridors all night. Even the 

ext day his condition was critical 


But then he rallied and, incredibly 2 


—* 


iter, When we played the Rangers 
tt seventh game. Gordie was able to 


tch in the Olympia. And when Pete 








ando scored the overtime goal that i 

ide us champions, he cheers during the cs Wa pet . 

p presentation were for Gordic ; I, md *. ; i 

We want Howe!” chorused some 1|4,- ; . \ aa Le 
00 people. again and again é ’ dt! ot «aaa 

With his head swathed in bandages, he) F h ( , ” SEVENTY-oNR 
Howe made his way carefully across the : y , | wi ae 
ce to the presentation. People were chee! 

crying in that pent-up emotional 


nge as Howe stood there. a little awh 
vy. his head held at a self-depreciat 
ind evasive angle that ts typical of 
every time the cheers ring down. It’s 

tableau VI never forget 

Howe is one player who'll be at Detroit 


mg as he wants to stay I know lve 





it of two other plavers in the past, 
Lindsay and Red Kelly, but in the 
things had a way of changing. I'm 
never will in Howe's instance 
W Lind came to us from the To 
St. M s juniors in 1944 he wa 
nd he and A and Howe 
forwal lin I ntuall 
came 1 gl ( ol } 
omnes ( n tne Wb oO 
Lindsay's si ( ea S n 
\ I didn't have I s oO ic 
\f } } Oo 
| ) Ye igo n 
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Hall, the goalkeeper. That was unprece- 
dented. A couple of years ago we looked 
over the rosters of the six NHL clubs and 
their minor-league affiliates and discover- 
ed. even to our own surprise, that 96 
players in the leagues had been Detroit 
property at One time or another 

I got the nickname Trader Jack by 
carrying Out a club policy we Siress lo 
every kid we sign. We tell him that if he 
has NHI he'll make the NHL, 
that if he doesn’t make it with us he'll 
make it with one of the other clubs. We 
don't keep ‘em buried down on the farm 


ability, 


and if we have to choose between a boy 


we'll keep the kid 


of 22 and one of 27 
every time 

There’s a second important point to our 
trading philosophy: we're in the 
business. The four 


enter- 
tainment American 
teams in our league don't have the soft 
touch they have in Toronto and Montreal 
with the national 


game. We have to se// our product, game 


built-in interest of a 


by game. Since each club comes into the 
Olympia seven times a season, a bad team 
can chase away 


customers. Sometimes 


making a trade to sell our product, I’ve 
lost some good boys 

One fall day six vears ago I picked up 
the phone and called Muzz Patrick, the 
in New York 
You've got to come in here seven times 


this winter,’ 


Ranger general manager, 


I reminded him, “and I hope 
planning to bring back those 
old women you had last vear.” 

Muzz Jaughed and asked what I had in 
mind 


you aren't 


I told him we had a boy at Edmonton 
Bronco Horvath, who'd set a scoring rec- 
ord in the Westera league with SO goals 


and 60 assists in 67 games, a truly re 


markable record 
ihis fellow looks ready.” | said, “but 
we're loaded Mremen. Do you 

a O Lane i ‘ 

Muzz said h But while Horvath 
led the NHI coring through most of 
last season, he \ ready then. In fact 
the Rat o the minors after 
on i i traded him to. the 
Canadiens \ ) ! oO to Boston 
Nx ifter fo s there, he’s one of 
the esl 

Lo 1 good ey player is a chance 
you ha to ta aking deals bt f 1 





i > 


Oh it’s a wild place, Toronto 


If you frequent the area of Yonge and 
College in Toronto and should happen 
on a man whose Boston bull pup fol- 
lows him faithfully in and out of shops 
and restaurants smoking a 
you're not seeing things seen 
him, ourself, but a Parade correspon- 
dent who did was so fascinated he 
trailed dog and master through several 
stores until finally he confronted the 
dog’s boss. “Sure, Buddy smokes about 
five a day he’s really got the habit,” 
the fellow told the Parade scout. Our 
spy still couldn’t get it off his mind by 
the time he got way back home to 
White Rock, B.C., so he wrote and 
told us about the strange sights in our 
town 


cigaretie, 
Neve! 





expected to get the advantage in every 
one | people doing 
business with me. I figure I'm responsible 


make, would stop 
for starting 99 percent of the trades we 
make. It’s anybody  ap- 
And, anyway, I have 
critics: No team in 


seldom that 
proaches me first 
an answer for my 
hockev can match Detroit’s 12 league 
25 vears, and 
nobody, not even the current Montreal 


Canadiens with their five straight Stanley 


championships over the last 


Cups. is even close to our record of seven 
championships from 


194-49 through 1954-55 


successive league 
In other words, 
we couldn't have been hurt too much by 
the controversial trades 

back 
game, I find Vd 


Looking over 43 years in this 


change nothing. Each 


year, if Seems to me. hockey becomes a 


finer spectacle, a betier game. Only Howie 
Morenz and Eddie Shore 


past belong on any 


rom out of the 


all-star team these 


days. Why, there are men sitting on the 
bench these evenings who probably would 
have been great stars in the old days 
Plavers could shoot then but they 
couldn't skate with the boys we have to 
te 


I've loved every minute of it. if God 
Pd change 
1 often think of Sir) Wilfrid) Laurier’s 


dying statement, “I regret nothing.” 


took me tomorrow, nothing 
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Is your recreation room hard to heat? 


Now... you can add built-in 


electric heating units that will 
provide instant warmth...room- 
controlled comfort...economicai 
heating for any cold area of your 
home...without costly changes to 
your present heating system. 


HERE ARE FACTS THAT YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOU SUPPLEMENTARY 
BUILT-IN ELECTRIC HEATING 

Installing electric heating units 1s 

the most efficient, effective and 

economical way of comfort-con- 
ditioning your home. Several kinds 
of electric heating units are avail- 


able that can be built-in. They are 
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simple and inexpensive to install. 
These units provide instant heat 
exactly where you want it and 


when you need it...draught-free 


heat, as clean as light itself. An 
individual room thermostat enables 
you to choose the temperature you 


want. 


FOR THE MODERN ANSWER TO YOUR HOME HEATING Pe eae 


PROBLEMS, FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW AND fi HYDRO y, 
& s yours ~ 
MAIL IT TO YOUR LOCAL HYDRO OFFICE. Cranes 


I should like to obtain further information about Electric Home Heating. I have checked 


the particular heating application in which I am most interested 


NAME 


(PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 


TOWN OR CITY 


[_] HARD-TO-HEAT AREA 
IN PRESENT HOME 


MAKING AN ADDITION TO OR 
REMODELING PRESENT HOME 


NAME AND ADDRES 


PROVINCE 


BUILDING A NEW HOME 


Please mail this coupon to your local Hydro office. 


28 2 Gh Gh 


4 Hh C8. 04 DA Gh we 


LS et Ss 
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Why B.C. 
‘ flagpoles are 
tops in Britain 


With regular care 
from stee pleja ks, 
the mighty Douglas firs 
are even more durable 


than steel 


William ©. Servis, bo fati ot 
London steepleyacks, began to fee 


ck in the back of his neck. He 
Kew Gardens 
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hin ve top of England’s tal 
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Space travel 


is for the 


birds 





€ ontinued 


snow on a cold desert, and the tempera 
tures are probably about as balmy as 
those of winter in Tibet. You can have 
or, if Martians there be. they can keep 
it, so far as Pm concerned 
If Mars car be reached howevel sO 
can Venus, the evening star. The dis 
tance twenty-five million miles -« 
uch the same, and it’s just as expensive 
oO t across. This time vo im for the 
1 ead of o the othe Nia and this 
i if Vou muss the darn thing and dont 
rn around you are cooked chicken in 
tead of frozen foolishness. Even if you 
io reach your objective you have man 
ed lo p yourself. twenty-five million 
les closer to th un than vou were 
her ou were born which would make 
the irthly t opics seem heavenly cool if 
only vou could return to them 


has been called the earth’s twin 


least sn S abot the same size 
lo hav i Cloudy vei) to hide 
I nay possess. Yet it ts 

ood le lO Suspect a pig In 
e can 1 he outer layer of 





a 
from page -5 
or at least f 
\ 
auve 


Having ha 


ind Venus and 
hsappointing, 


or as long as 


you can stay 


d a look at the moon, Mars 


found them to be sadly 
what next” Over the hi'l, of 


course, out beyond Mars where the big 


fellows lie. J 
four moons 
ones besides 
Saturn, with 
Uranus, mor 
trom the ea 

\ trip to 


dimension 


piter is the closest, with its 
a lot of little 


like ours and 


And bevonc 


Is 


e than 600 


tn 


1 


Jupiter lies 


ngs, and beyond Saturn 


million miles 


Jupiter is one of another 


ourney to Mars or Venus 


of Mars and 


est hazard in 


vill be like 


rushing across the busies 


several times as far as the 


Yet that is the 


least of it The space between the orbit 


that of Jupite 


is the great 


the solar system. Crossing it 


blindfolding 


yourself and 


downtown street 


vou can find. For this = the belt of the 


teroids, w 


«ls 
a smash-up 
zed planets 


The de Wis 1 


yay circiinyg 


here the 
of one ol! 
nearly as larg 


s still there, a 


c 


evidence points to 


yxerhaps two fai 


as the earth 


lot of it any 


» round the sun in bits and 








he atmosphere th ppears to be pieces ranging from chunks almost five 
vainly ¢ hoxide and dust, without hundred miles across to fragments too 
inv sign of oxvgen. And if there is wate all to spot with telescopes. Already 
beneatt e thick clouds it must be fairly ihout two thousand have been identified 
close to boiling point. Any takers? Who — and given names or numbers, and these 
kno ve may be wrong. The clouds may are merely those large enough to see from 
nsulate the planet from the sun. water 1 great distance. Altogether there are 
ay be tl n abundance and not un probably hundreds of thousands large 
ea hot ne { be wusSt aS Wwe enough to knock the stuffing out of a 
ould like it to be, and the land may be spaceship trying to slip across the stream 
nhabited fairies \fter a we can You may be fortunate enough to su 
lrea just so long as we don't know the vive the passage. if that is the right ad 
ful truth Wh not leavy the planets jective to use, and then you are 1 set 
alone and peop them with our imagina to play games with Jupitei 
on? [It is much more fun and muct To begin with, Jupiter is cold. So cold 
I aper und sat Yet nor of this will that thousands of miles of the outer shells 
) I siness. Tf spaceshiy f oan of Jupiter vhich elsewhere might be 
al nade th vill be made and called its atmosphere. cre frozen ices of 
SO! tool will go off in ther nd such delectable chemicals as ammonia 
ol Isc ipplaud and then nd methane, not to mention water ice 
nde i they went to and Vy the Yet frozen as it is, like a giant corpse in 
ont con ack. Y« i should vo deepfreeze. iis unseen power is form 
’ If vou don't go you are probabl lable. If a couple of planets did collid 
h ind it ) lo go you will hav ind blast each other to bits in the asteroid 
an exp ne ven if the la belt the fault undoubtedly was Jupiter 
or ) et and one that voes on forevet For Jupiter really is a giant with a giant's 
| —> 
| a x 
| a. 
L 
i 
f “a 
/ Sf 7 
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force of gravity that makes its pull felt 
over a tremendous distance. So you ap 
proach at your own risk. The escape 
velocity that took your ship away from 
the gravitational field of the earth won't 
count for anything near Jupiter. It would 
vave to be about five times as great. Be- 
fore you know it you and your ship are 
swinging round Jupiter as the smallest of 
is moons, the ship forever and you until 
ou die. In any case if you could lanc 
he pull of gravity would flatten you out 
heart. And 
ere is nothing better to offer on the far 


nd would soon stop your 


le of Mars, at least within our solar 
stem 
What about other solar systems? There 


other stars like our sun, in fact too 
) even within our own 
ilaxy, the Milky Way. And it is our fer- 


nt hope that many of them have planets 


iny to count 


incing in attendance and that on some 
f those planets there is life as rich as we 

it here on earth. If not, our loneli 
s in this expanding universe becomes 
ppo table It would be wonderful to 


siting, to find out for certain, and 





It’s a wise man who knows his own 


An appliance store in St. Andrews, 
N.B.. does a thriving trade serving one 
of those hive-like subdivisions where 
t's hard to tell one house from an 
other, but it has its complications. Re 
cently the proprietor got a phone cal 
from one new resident who complain 

rately that the firm had installed 

new gas stove in the wrong house 


But vou and your family were there 


hen my men put it in. weren't you 
nanded the perplexed businessman 
| know,” blustered the customer, “but 


noved into the wrong house 





ive from what is printed the pos 


of doing so is being taken serious 
his is the craziest notion of all 
learest star is between four and 
ars. away The others are 
farther p to a hundred thousand 
ars even within the Milky Way 
optimistically, that the closest 
properly endowed with a living 
hat. after all. is a tr 


five light vears? From the way th 


ip of a mere 


fans talk vou would think it was a 


voyage for a human being. All 
Ssal iS to step up tAe speed 
o that of light, to almost two 


At that 


d thousand miles a second 


{ you were going round the earth, 
ould be always in view but never in 
ke a hummingbird’s wings. There 
en to fantasy! On the othe 
went looking for a star at a 

) faster than we anticipate trave 
Ma or Venus. vou wouldn't live 
ough to reach tt and not even 
sped along a thousand times as 
It makes no sense to me. Even if 
ould travel in a relative wav and 
previous night, as some have 
vou will age out there in space 


ich OF VOur Neart pust as you 


I can see, there are but three 

f ol solur system that we 
ome day get to: the moon, Mars 
No more. Otherwise, space 

ins travel in space. for the most 


ind deadly. It has no military 
We can kill one 
ently without leaving the earth 


Ue Or no prospect ot tinding 


another 


beings on any planet in the 


tem other than our own. It 
e challenge enough to look for 


> on earth. And there is no pros- 


~ 
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pect of colonizing any other planet with 
human beings 
unless 


for earthlings will die 
hermetically sealed when they 
land on another world. So what is it all 
about’ 

It amounts to this: that having devised 
the means to shoot rockets into space, we 
will do so in bigger and better ways 
such being human nature 
too, they will go just for the heck of 
it, like highest mountain 
simply because it is there. It is about as 
rational as the 


If men can go 
climbing the 


noth that flies to the 
flame. Is it worth the money and effort? 


That depends on your sense of values 
Space trips to Mars and Venus, with or 
without men aboard, may bring or send 
back scientific information that may help 
us understand a litthke more about the 
origin and nature of planets and the be- 
ginning of life 
welcome that information, but not at un- 
limited cost; the same money, brains and 
effort could much more 
problems here on earth. For purely scien- 


As a biologist I would 


solve serious 
tific reasons a manned observatory on 
the moon would make any astronomer 
lyrical, and such an outpost, clear of the 


—_— 
earth’s smudgy atmosphere, would make 
a lot of sense. Maybe we could spare 
some human lives to keep it going, though 
not any that I care about 

Space travel. in my opinion, will have 
but two really useful functions. It will 
make us appreciate the earth we live on 
rockets to shoot 


radioactive garbage from our forthcoming 


wind we can use our 


atomic energy factories out into space. If 
we had any sense we would leave space 
and atoms alone, and instead start to take 
care of the one planet in the solar system 
that we Know is suited to life. 








Where good roads are built... 


Both the speed and safety of travel increase. The products of farm and sea and 
forest are transported more swiftly and with less expense. New industry is promoted and 
established industry expands. And all men are brought a little closer together. 


Today, more big yellow Caterpillar earthmovers are at work building better roads 
than any other make—one evidence of 57 years of earthmoving leadership. 


CATERPILLAR 





Tractor Co General Offices, Peoria 


Caterpillar 


c RA , rr 
of Australia Pty. Ltd., Melbourne 


DIESEL ENGINES - TRACTORS + MOTOR GRADERS - 





Illinois 


Caterpillar Brasil S.A., 


EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


Caterpillar Americas Co., 


S4o Paulo 


Caterpillar Tractor Co 


Peoria, Illinois 


Ltd., Glasgow 


Caterpillars and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


Caterpillar Overseas C.A., Caracas + Caterpilla 


Toront 


Caterpillar of Canada Ltd 
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HE PANTS ? 


Esso 


IMPERIAL OIL 
LIMITED 


... for 80 years Canada's 


leading supplier of energy 
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What it’s like to spend the night in an elevator 


1 


continued from page 20 
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1 pre 
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W He 
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} } 
the Ma 
H 
t l ne 
finish hi 
ictly tl 
ho'd } 
ie lain rthice 
L left th 
acco lal 
ock the cle 
OW OO! 
po i 
Hed int 
I 0 
0 
I 
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p 
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it \ I 
or 
| } 
j 
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j 
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di 


“| 


7ica 


dl 
hy 
i ri 
iown 
i 
netne 
Sh 


mit voices, 


She 


thin the 


records thinking the music 


ve | 
cide 


building, de 


ich time the mechanics thought they 


neared success they switching of 


were 


the music as no longer necessarv to het 


Therefore when the music startec 
rain she they were still having 


| 


Wea 


Anew 


\ , ' 
trouble. She dec lO TISK a cigarette 


and smoked one. carefully 


4 the packet as an ashtray 


\l motel Randolph had finished | 
port i oO Ou to { H« 
) ! had ICOM ot M 
lavlor lidn il to phone | 
s DECAUSC m anotne " 
i ’ n indlady had vid c 
| SNe ase Ke lale ca He ecid 
tre n ACSn ee 
Mis | 0 s ! ork Mis 
| lo t elevator, had just heat 
h ISS I ittoo of banging and 
no sten ) rains of Ain't Mis 
navin tartir 0 iwn. She |] 
topcoat for a pillo I la 
fucit | doo! non | 1 1 
he left-hand corner-and her back pressed 


igainst the rear wal 


On the ground floor, the 


vhose job it was to clean tt elevators 
is summoning the cars to sta h ob 
One of the cars dnt responc ul he 
noticed | he coniroi panel that it was 
stuck at the third floor. Automatic equip 
’ s \ ne sensitive to dus oO 
p i hanges, inor trouble 4 
fairl OUTLET H yorted n Cah 
( o | to in ho reportes oO 
ceplio . t ne the otf Nrec 

\ yen Luk C of t 

h t t didn't both idly 


lar ten-minute midnight break. The 


ptionist had finished his) shift) an 
placed by the night watchmai 
ho had retol been asked to 


and thought someone spoke her name 


locate a daytime 
building and didn’t know 


The 


man that car 


editorial worker in the 


how to go about 
told the 


9S was stuck but not 


receptionist. had watch 


No. 27 
of course, that a girl was inside. While 
Randolph and the watchman were talk 


ing a cleaner ollered the information 


that the girl in the Chatelaine offices had 


left around nine-thirty. He was thinking 
of the editorial assistant who had been 
rh hale Meanwhile a late - shift 
worker leaving tor home stopped sus 
PICHOUS o see What the stranger wanted 
H arth) made it clear that there were 
nith oO be any girls around the build 


at that time of night. particularly if 


isted in the stat! book. and 


dged Randolph out the door 
Randolph drove back to the motel. tell 


Miss 


encountered a colleague 


himself on the way that Taylor 
had undoubtedly 
offices and gone out for 


frink. Why 


the Chatelaine 


collee. or perhaps a hadn't 


she phoned him Pm oa bachelor.” he 
said recently I cant demand that any 


rl account for her actions to ma 


Ihe night watchman began his shift by 


a4 
turning otf VEISS lavior 


the surpht Ss lights 


on the floor of the elevator. roused when 


the control-panel lights died and decided 
the mechanics had localized the difficulty 
She rang the 


signal to the 


the electric svstem alarm 


as a sort of m that she was 


till all right. and went back to sleep 
\t two-thirty the cleaning crew finished 
n ork and ent home saving the 
ling emy xcept for the watchman 
ih his periodic rounds, the enginee 
nin conditioners in a remote part 
ol 4 Iv¢ t I cL ho hy \ tls 4) 


4 c\ Ol 
1) ww the rest of the night she waken 
t ones r he nd I the 
hil I I i to her that 
Ne had een ( 4 mother Neal 


\ ped ) rt rv Melallic 
ned to come trom. the 
) if th if ) \ 
n en Ne CaLe oul scem to thrill 
Littl ) the shatt Ihen the Muzal 
ytd ain and ould doze oil 
I p in lik J On yf 





























[hose Things. or Same Old Blues, of 
Why Does It Get So Late 
At 7 a.m. she stretched, sat up 


rang 
the alarm and had another cigarette 
As usual the day-shift desk sergeant got 
n half an hour early that day because he 
couldn't the first thing he 
noticed was the light on the control panel 
the lobby that 
is stuck. At 7 


service department 


sleep. Almos 

indicated an 
34 he 
The 


elevator 
phoned the Otis 


district) service- 


in Was already on a job in Toronto 
General Hospital three blocks up the 
t. At 8.10 he checked with his office 

nd was told to report to Maclean- 
Hunter At 8.20 he arrived and went 
ght to. the penthouse, located the 
prung contact and reset it. Then he spent 
enty minutes checking the machinery 
ee if he could find anything to account 


overload tripping 


\t S40. realizing that heavy 





norning 
But the bread was baked 
Fellow who ordered a bacon sand 
nan Ottawa lunch counter took 
pried the sandwich apart fo 


then exclaimed to the waitress 


THE PACKING HOUSE 
WORKERS ARE 


' ( ’ SD. ON STRIKE, 
4 r eo by ’ > wv ™ 
cs 


J “A 
q ~- 
Ais NS} 
AAs Vern ; - - X 
Sa this bacon is raw.” The wait 


st shook her head apologeticalls 


| int help it, su our grill is 





h ive 


Dach IM service 


uilding would 
eC elevator 
MM kK was playing a tune calle 


felt the 


ealized the car was 


\ layior tiny lapse of her 
moving 
led to her feet. suddenly con 
slacks, and 
The 
Miss 
vat it had stopped at the fitth 
j 


she was in 


strug 
Ner topcoat on elevato 


noothly open lavlor Saw 


flaunted, she pushed the button 


ind rode the 


ffice 


car ONe MOTE 


ople are afraid of elevators and 
op ire nol 
troubleshooter for Turnbull 
elevator 
‘At least twen 
afraid. Most of 


they cant 


ynd-largest company in 


{1 me firmly, 


people ire 


hide it, but 


help 


breath or making nervous 


very building there are some 


women. who wont go on 


They wait in the lobby 


| 
LONG 


One comes along to ride up 


You can never completels 


out of their fears. In every 


so, there is at least one who 


the elevator at all. She 


stairs even if she works or 
itors are here to stay, and 
seems me hat, if Mis 
IS cautionary, the mora 
th men, and their assump 
than with machines 
ive people who passe 
f the alarm bell assumed 
ist some normal night nos 


lan detailed to clean the ele 


foreman assumed that the 
is just One in an unalarmin 
chman assumed all wa 


well when he took over and, since nothing 
seemed to go wrong on his 
that all well 

The men in the lobby when Randolph 
arrived assumed either that his girl was 
the one who had left at nine-thirty or that 
he had made a mistake 

Despite the of the parked Volks 
wagen, Randolph assumed that there was 


own. shift, 


continued 


clue 


some normal, circumstantial explanation 
of Miss Taylor’s failure to phone or 
meet 

The 


' 
eievalor ca tt 


lo 
him 


Ous repairman that 


at broke down overnight 


assumed an\ 


would be empty or someone would have We al 


toid him 


They were all quite plausible and com- 
fortable assumptions. In fact they were so 
plausible and comfortable that the alter 


native something seriously 


the stunning outside chance 


one Saturday morning 


heard 


followed by 


I thought about this again not long ago 


because I suddenly realized what I'd don 


Decembe: 


notice or 


Never 


amiss It was at the beginning of 
Was not considered and | was at my desk when | 
I have been wondering, since, why I pervasive sustaining note that went on for 
found this so disquieting. We all live by three minutes and was 
assumptions, which are really statistical warbling note 
gambles that the sun will come up be I had missed any advance 
cause it always has, or that a bank wil advertisement in the newspaper 
catch any errors in its entries, or that the theless I thought, “Just a civil 


brakes will holc 


But | wonder how much 


test.” and went back 


to my ly pe writer 


defense 
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Shouldn’t we be saving you tax dollars? 


Wide-awake people, right now, are making substantial savings on their income 


tax. They do it by putting money into a registered retirement plan and de- 


ducting the contributions from taxable income. They can look forward to care- 


free retirement, aided by income tax deductible dollars. INVESTORS has such 


a tax-saving Plan. Shouldn’t we be telling you about it? 


Wh izever yo 


Man from Investors is 


he can tailor a plan to suit you. Just look up Investors 


Syndicate of Canada in the white pages of your phone 


book and « 


ur income, whatever your objective, the 


“your best friend financially”’ 


| your nearest office. No obligation. 
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Head Office 


—, ° ~ 
Syndicate 
oF CANADA, Limit 
Winnipeg 


TeoO 
Offices in principal cities 


e dulling our primitive alertness to 











PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 








Woman Relieved 
of Agonizing ITCH 


‘Il nearly itched to death for 7‘; years. Then I 
discovered anew wonder-working creme. Nou 
Sei 9 ’ 
I'm happy,” writes Mrs.D.W ard of Los Angeles 
Here's blessed from the torture of itch in 
women, chafing, hemorrhoids, rash & eczema with a 
new amazing scientific formula called LANACANE 
This fast-acting stainless medicated creme kills 
harmful bacters:a while it soothes raw, irritated and 
nflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speed 


ealing. Don Get LANACANE at druggists! 


reliet 
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My son, the African 


continued from page 25 











i cualified agriculturist. As a chi he had 
Dbeen s beaten at his local schoo 
i schoo ot ict poo! tanda S hat id 
vancement fror t was virtually impos 
ble Xr tineran ncle had taken the 
hild iy and ced him in a distant 
on school. lt ourse of time schol 
p oO hin tk niversity level 
en oF oO ( wthe 1 nber of ur 
versil rad ites in his country on one 


progress continued and now he 


is keeping appointments with the Cana 


dian and British prime ministers 


These examples are certainly excellent 
in themselves it what of the uncounted 
num of other potentially brilliant chil 


who have never had a helping hand 


Fort 


education in West Africa 


natel th the steady expansion of 


African 


nore 


teachers, more hools and more children 
in them——the chance for a bright child to 
get on teadily increasing. At long last, 
tI African human resources are being 
more fully utilized 

Along the West African coast, the mis 
sion schools began increasing the num 
bers rapidly at the beginning of the cen 


tury. And they started to penetrate inland 


Government and local native administra 
tion schools followed and were establish 
ed, particular! n the Moslem territories 


Sahara. Alre 


teachers had 


near the fringes of the ady, 
Moslem 


learned Ol ps ot 


huddled children with writing slates recit 


ing in Arabic rses from the Koran. Al 
most a i first. there as Opposition 
I I c Ol ind almost a Ss this 
foll ¢} nthusiastic support once 
t I of chooling § ¢ oO v«E 
ide ood, The process ontinuing 
| I | if i Hlave of ts made 
ot j I e Chad 
wamy ind Sanara 1 i local pa 
} mutt Wi n a patch of 
had h children playground 
1} por ro pol ked if 
I wo & Loe nough to cl h | 
t hool. It is such at Te ne 
(pla 1, lo nd the ct ldr } » SCHOO 
t ! weeded to K al home 
ind ¢ | ! ! 
| ne of the last cases | came 
cro i | ippearing atl de. But 
I had irned of a nila ntipathy 
wo iy of book irning when | was 
connected with an mergency primary 
school expansion program. This was in 
Kano, | vreat trading city in Northern 
Nigeria, which for centuries had been one 
of the avitation points for the trans 
Sahara trad 
Yo ney t 1 conservalive ind 
ommel nded ¢ { . n 
I n ( ) Ow l i 
I 0 ind OV il | cl 
I 1 i! \ BP ni nit Ba) Th I 
me | Or’ i 
( { Kane 
| F h , OO { 


‘ l } 0 ! | rhe 
( It Via 1 
{ | t kola 
1 t ( BR af 
f { . hoo ted 
( ot dark n iK ok 


new buildings began going up and regis- 


tration of pupils started {| was swamped 


There were dense and 
little 
office But 
Well 


ittle robes and caps, the 


with applications 


demanding seas of faces at every 


registration the children were 


not alone scrubbed and dressed 11 


best had 


then 


been brought by their parents clamoring 


not for the time lost from trading in the 
market but for the children to get into 
school and have a chance at the advan- 


of education 





Whenever I stopped the car, in the city 


streets, mob scenes started and in the eve 
nings rich merchants in their sleek cars 


were coming to my bungalow with special 


appeals to enroll their children. Like 
showing Dawi his first train, it was a 
thrilling experience 


In the British West 


of Gambia and Sierra 


African 
Leone, and in the 


territories 


Commonwealth countries of Ghana and 
Nigel 
the form of a py 
but broadening point at the top represent 


students. A little 


school 


a, the pattern of schooling has taken 


ramid. There is a tiny 


ing the university lower 


there are the secondary pupils 


At the broad base is the mass of primar: 





The dog who came to dinner 


Desperate announcement on the PA 
m heard throughout the Hudson's 
store in Victoria Would who 
lost the Gr 


to the meat department rig 


SVsle 
Bay 


evel it Dane please come 
ht away 





school children. By the process of selec 
1] ' 


ion locally called creaming, off, the best 


pupils are s ipposed to rise 


But what of that majority of West 
African children?” I have been asked by 
educators in Europe and North America 

I he ones who cant get into school 


What of the children for whom the edu 


tion pro ra 3 the Movers ot 


new 
schools have not yet 
They are there all right—those juvenile 
hawkers on the streets, the little girls with 
blind 
blind, 


darkened eyes spinning cotton, the 


being led by other children not so 


the boys in goatskins holding beggar 
Responsibilities are quickly assum 


West Africa, and 


bow Is 


ed by the young in you 


see tiny children watching over infants, 
little girls th babies strapped on thei 
backs mall boys with flutes herding 
cattl ping hoe the farms, trotting 
tlong behit heir mothers with firewood 
or heir heads The children ft West 
\frica, in or out of school, are far from 
As on self-satisfied Hausa farmer. 
Musa Aud ho lived by the road to 

itsina id to me M children, th 
i i 1} c s one tl had 
( tO n schoo now he learning to 
c lw rechanic And OOK i the 
I saw the n the adjacent fields. One 
h a herd of goats. another mend 

ng a fence of thorn bushes, another scar 
i i na ding Veavel ds fron 

Ne growins nea corn 

On another occasion, this time on the 
castle walls at \xim ym the coast of 


from Kwame Nkrumah’s 


l salW a 


‘“‘Near the Sahara, village elders asked me to close the school’”’ 


children casting fishing nets from a reet 


into the foaming waters 
‘Catching our supper.” a Mr. Mensah 
from the town clerk’s office in the castle 
but 
thei 


“Some of them go to school 


all my sons and nephews have 


duties.” 
Certainly 


like 


ima- 


West African children, 


children almost anywhere I should 


gine, have their share of intelligence 
energy and enthusiasm, just ready and 
waiting to be trained and channeled 

They also have their charm. For in 
stance Fatima, the little girl of the Fulani 


ribe, who live near a lake of allegedly 
sacred crocodiles. She brought me a bas 
ket of hens’ eggs from her father, the 


resthouse guard, and dropped to one knee 


in salutation while handing me the basket 


Smaller but better than crocodile 


eggs,” she whispered with a shy smile. 


yvashful at her temerity in initiating a re 


nark to the strange white man 

In every classroom I visited there was 
he charm of all the upturned dark little 
loe-eyed faces, hopefully expectant. The 
children were eager to ask questions, and 
yne or two were always leaping up to 


open doors 
Little Egwa 
my cook Mark, 


peating his multiplication tables when he 


the ar-old son oft 


would take delight in re- 


seven-Ve 


came home from school in the afternoon 
5 hatted, khaki 


and from a bigger 


straw serious-faced, — his 


shorts inherited 


and far 
stand up str 


shirt 


brother too large for him, he 


would ught on the veranda 


Then he would repeat the two times table 
at the end triumphantly declaimi Two 
\nd 


Eegwa’'s 





times twelve is twenty-four! twenty 


four pennies makes’ eyes 


vould grow wide at the thought of such 
wealth 


One blustery 


TWO SHILLINGS.” 
\tri 
Jos-Kaduna 


Sala 


stormy night at an 
can roadside inn on the lonely 
road in Northern Nigeria, my drive! 
hu and I had 


bowl of peppered chicken ste\ 


stopped for a drink and a 
with rice 


Yor 


lamplighte: 


The innkeeper and family, of the 


a tribe, were in the same 


room playing records of Lagos dance 
ind tunes on the 


Ask the rict 
thousand 


wind-up gramophone 
white man to give me a 
the innkeeper’s little 


Yoru 


pot nds.” 
boy, a chiid of perhaps six, said in 
ba to Salahu 


Don't be stupid,” Salahu replied 


Then ask him to give me his car 
‘Tll give 


krola if he'll give me his 


the 
child continued him a hundred 


bottles of orange 








cal 

You're foolish,” Salahu said to him 
Why should my master give you any 
I g? 

What ibout his beautiful leather 
shoes?” the child suggested. “Perhaps the 
white man would give me them 

\t that point I decided not to have 
the second bottle of Krola | had ordered 

Let the boy have it.” I told the inn- 
keeper, and as we left Salah put six 
pence into the child’s hand 

Oh, oh, oh.” he child crowed th 
lelight, waving vigorously as we turned 
to the ca No thousand pounds, no 
Ca no shoes But | have some krol 
and a sixpence. Happy. Happy 

Jack in Jos | found Dawi. my foster 
so Dusy with his schoolbooks at the 
dining-room table. | told him the story 
of the child at the roadside inn 

Please, Dawi asked me Put that 


funny little boy in school. He might go 
? | 


far, like me * 


MACLEANS 





Why Castro’s Cuba is 


wrong about Canada 


Continued from page 13 


that Cubans have so 
grossly misjudged our attitude toward the 
U.S. and have the fixed idea that we are 
a sort of northern 
States, 


are that when the spare parts Cuba needs 


it’s unfortunate 


partner in hostilities 


against the because the chances 
so badly do not arrive from Canada, the 
Cubans will decide that we strung them 
then them. If that hap- 
pens, they'll dislike us as much as they 


along betrayed 
dislike the Yankees, which is a great deal 

Meanwhile Fidel Castro 
ing, SIX-f00 


that boom- 
three giant sets off a burst 
of applause whenever he mentions Can- 
ada in a speech, as he did after midnight 
one night from the steps of the University 
of Havani | Before 


twenty 


was looking on 


Castro in a broad were 


nodded 


square 


thousand Cubans who had with 


Sleepiness and boredom as lesser orators 


held forth 


eleven Castro suddenly appeared, and the 


from nine until eleven. At 


the crowd roared a welcome as he faced 
it, bending slightly forward, hands clasped 
behind him. Nobody was sleepy or bored 
now. From eleven to two in the morning 
when Castro finished speaking, waves of 
excitement churned the sea of humanity 


in front of the university. Castro’s power 
to play on the emotions of an audience 
little of Hitler. Without 


Spanish, without 


reminded me a 
being ,able to speak 
knowing what he said, I could sense this 
powel 

At one stage I caught the word “Can- 
thousand Cubans cheer- 
He's talking of 
countries.” My 


ada and twenty 
ed. A Cuban friend said, 
friend 
His naive faith in Canada’s will- 


trade between our 
beamed 
ngness to provide the bits ahd pieces for 
industrial 


patching broken-down 


and vehicles was so strong there was no 


plants 


ise trying to disillusion him. Yet time ts 
What will he say 


bound to open his eyes 
of Canada then”? 


One of the reasons its so difficult to 


explain to Cubans the Canadian pos! 


tion vis-a-vis the bits and pieces and the 
Lnited States is that Cubans are so dif- 


ferent from Canadians. We live in the 


same hemisphere as they, but we prob 


ably have more in common with the Ja 


panese. I began to realize this the moment 


I climbed off a plane at Havana 
On hand at the airport, as well as the 


usual customs and immigration officers, 


were long-haired soldiers with tommy 


guns and rifles and revolvers, singing gul 


tar players in gay native costume, and 


waiters ollering free drinks of rum, com- 
pliments of the House of Bacardi 

In normal times the music and drinks 
would have been a pleasant gesture of 
hospitality but they struck me, and I think 
they would strike most Canadians, as in- 


congruous in a Cuba where the streets 


are filled with soldiers festooned with fire 
that has 


arms, a Cuba ceased to be a 


tourist playground, a Cuba in the midst 
of a grim social and economic upheaval, 
1 Cuba of firing squads and = packed 
prisons 
The point I'm trying to make, of course, 
that while the music and drinks seem- 


ed incongruous to me, aad entirely out 


of keeping with the atmosphere of a 
land, they didn’t 


all to the Cubans 


Strife-tora seem incon- 


Unlike C ana- 


gruous al 


dians, Cubans have always been on fami- 
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liar terms with hunger, disease, violence 
and death. 
Apparently no adversity 
the Cuban’s zest for life. 
No worse 


can dampen 


befall the 
groomed, carefully 


adversity could 
proud, immaculately 
trained staff of a world-famous luxury 
hotel than to have it deserted by its 
sophisticated, free-spending clientele and 
invaded by six hundred teenaged boys and 
girls from dirt-floored, palm-thatched 
mountain huts. Yet when the six hundred 
took over the Hotel Nacional, which sits 


amid tropical gardens on a promontory 


overlooking the sea and in other days was 
patronized by the very rich and the very 
celebrated, the obsequious, white-gloved 
waiters, the white-capped chefs, the gor- 
geously braided bellhops, the 
slightly sinister in the casino, 
gathered in groups and laughed and chat- 
ted as though it were a fine joke 


urbane, 
croupiers 


The teenagers were from Castro’s own 
province, Oriente. They had either fought 
in the revolution, as children, or 
were the sons and daughters of fighters 
killed or wounded in the revolution. All 
had just completed grade five in school 


mere 


and had been selected to take an accel 
erated course of studies at Havana, with 
all expenses paid by the state. A hundred 
and fifty of them will be air force officers, 
a hundred and twenty-five will study lan 
guages, history, economics and law and 
emerge as fledgling diplomats, and the 
rest will be trained in 


other technical professions 


engineering and 
They 


among those who receive the benefits of 


will be 


the immense university Castro is creating 
in the centre of Havana 
Fidelistas 


a university the 
fourteen 
thousand professional people within the 


claim will produce 








/ ‘reparing Canadians 
for the challenge 
of our tomorrows 


There's a 


living, working and learning 


doing things by any 


the best way 


Our schools and universities offer one example of 


this. They fill 
young people for 
preparing them 

for the challenge of our 
As Canada’s leading 
Maclean-Hunter. 


Loo, 
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481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 


Canadian way of doing things of 
Its a good way of 


standard. For Canadians it’s 


a Very special need: educating our 


service to their 


as no other education can 
country's future 
national 


meets this 


WAY 


...the 
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foster a better understand 


interpret world events in 
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officials in military uniforms, strutting the embassy. Naturally, there were sol- cer who could speak English. The other khaki shorts on the street on a hot day 


around as though they owned the place, diers around when he reached it, for officer told Cohen sternly: “One must not My anger at not seeing the man in the 
which the government now does. They there are soldiers everywhere in Cuba, wear short pants in the streets of Havana Department of Foreign Affairs faded as I 
looked at me suspiciously as I asked the but Cohen unobtrusively removed the Go, sir, and put on long trousers.” listened to Cohen’s story. We both laugh- 
accountant: “What would you do?” camera from his pocket and pointed it at Cohen streaked off to his hotel like ed a long while. After an excellent meal 
“You can refuse acceptance.” he said the lineup. As he snapped the shutter. a rabbit pursued by a pack of hounds, of that Cuban specialty. arrez con pollo 
quietly. So I refused acceptance and was a heavy hand fell on his shoulder. He musing meanwhile on the strangeness of rice and chicken and a stroll in the 
lucky enough to find a friend who could turned and looked into the scowling face Cuba's capital, where all the taxi drivers soft cool evening. | went to bed wonder 
lend me some dollars of an army officer. He knew, instantly are pimps. Where the hotels have gam ing if Cubans who now ery “Cuba si 
What with currency restrictions, bombs that he’d had it—that he was deep in the bling casinos, where street urchins peddle Yanki no!” would also start crying “Cuba 
by night and a chronic state of utter con Cuban soup. The officer spilled out a tor- their sisters plus a sideline of filthy si, Canuck no!” Then I slept until a bomb 
fusion, a visitor can be sure of trying rent of Spanish. Shalom Cohen protested, pictures: where there are bars by the exploded nearby, in what the tourist guide 
in English, that he couldn't speak Span thousand, where the nightclubs are no- books invariably describe as “beautiful 

ish, so the officer summoned another offi torious, but where it is indecent to wear Havana.” 








From the Honshu Habitants 


When the Canadian Association fo ‘THE PROOF’S IN THE SUBURBS 


Retarded Children convened in Mont- 
real recently, the hard-working women 
of the arrangements committee greeted 
SOO) delegates with many colorful 
French-Canadian features. There was 
a reception by the mayor in the chalet 
on Mount Royal. a hearty Quebec 
style breakfast party. and a gift for 
each delegate of a miniature French 
Canadian oil lamp with hand-painted 
chimney. There was consternation just 


two days before the convention began, 


however. and a volunteer production 





line had to be hastily organized to 
slave all day and= night) scrubbing 
Made in Japan” off the bottom of 500 


ittle French-Canadian lamps 





moments in Cuba these days. There ts, 
for instance. the most frustrating tele- 
phone system on earth. There is. when 
vou search for reliable statistics. a strik 
ing dearth of them. Nobody seems to 
know who's doing what. Or why 





Id gone to Cuba with a card of intro 
duction from the Cuban Embassy al 
Washington to a comandante who is now 
in a high position in the Department of 
Foreign Affairs 

I spent days attempting to reach him 
partly because my man, one of Castro's 
top fighters from Sierra Maestra days, 
was a soldier, not an office type. and was 
seldom at his desk. Finally, one morning, 
I was told by a receptionist to return tha 
afternoon. | returned at three and waited 
until five. and at five a comandante 
cap cocked jauntily and revolver holster 


Slapping his thigh. swaggered through 





the reception room and vanished behind i 3 
a door. Home in Deborah Acres built by Liberty Development Company--Windows supplied by D. H. |. Limited 
At last the lion was in his den. And 
‘ Sa : ; O hte - 4 . . 
rien roger yee = | ee sa S, riMnopane windows are practical for any size of home 
ig e did condescend to send word 


by a secretary that | had been misinform 








ed and he couldn't speak English. and There are many reasons for living in beautiful Deborah chilling downdrafts to reduce living area. And, homes 
that for answers to my questions I should Acres, near Port Credit, Ont. Ask James S. Murchie and are more comfortable because Thermopane units are 
go the next day to a name and address family. His home featured Thermopane Insulating superb insulators. If you are planning to buy or 
he had written on a slip of paper Windows when it was built. Now Mr. Murchie, and his build, no matter what price of home, it will pay you 
I departed, thoroughly angry and soon | neighbours, are quickly discovering that living with to consider Thermopane Insulating Window Units. Made 
Se ee vgoneee sega | Thermopane windows is really living. Heating costs are and guaranteed in Canada only by Pilkington—makers of 
tor of Tel Aviv's liveliest. newspaper lower. Tendency to fog or mist is reduced. There are no rlass since 1826, *Regixtered Trade Mar 
Haolam Hazeh. He, too, had been having — | y 
: Gla arefully cleaned and inspected before becoming a Thermooane unit 


his trials 

He was well aware that one of the 
easiest Ways for a foreigner to see the 
inside of a jail in Castro’s Cuba is to go 
around taking pictures. Cubans suspect, 


and may have grounds for doing so, that 


a lot of outsiders, especially journalists, 
hunt for camera subjects that show thei 
revolution in a bad light. But Cohen was 
determined to get a shot of the lineup at 
the U.S. Embassy, waiting for visas to 
leave Cuba. Obviously, such a shot would 
show that all were not happy with the 





SEAL. Here's how 





revolution, so it was the sort of shot cal- PATENTED BONDERMETIC 
lated ; i a Thermopane seals a blanket of dry insulating air — 
culated to get you in trouble. But Cohen between two panes of lass to provideinsulation 
slipped a miniature camera into the pock ) § 
. A . ° . , : | @e 1 4 
et of his khaki shorts and went out into Everyone benefits from Pilkington Vision & 4 rl Aud} H ~ a 
‘ ¥ | f m4 » 
the heat of the hot day and headed for Se das aoe toes eee Sao a , ” f 
55 EGLINTON AVENUE EAST, TORONTO / 23 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA GLASS ® LIMITED 
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A SURVIVOR’S MEMORIES 


THAT 


OF THE ORDEAL 
CHANGED HIS LIFE 
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The spring of the Newfoundland 





Continued from page 17 


ood the took was hardtack an i t of 
oa eal and s i 
The rizzled first mate, Geor 
Tutt, fif vas in charge of the hun 
ind-sixty-four-man party, and he started 
hem off briskly. It was like picking a wa 
) an endless rockp xcep hat 
‘ stanthy } tar | l Al 1 \plodil 
Nn cracks tha lisclose il h 
ea. 3 al \ die on mw NOriZor 
\ ) s Wi | I nt Wou 
h } ore than tive lOUTS 
When th Heer ing ) v« 
) ( ous t ng happen { Ah 
} t ot ¢ eT na yveen mutterin 
or hemselve now the I 


» have tried to stop then La I 
1 the hadn't eel in sign t i 
nd had d ided the tr p was yr nothin 
| ived the lives 
\ft inother two hours, the remau 
g hundred and _ thirty-fo passed th 
I ndmark in all the ic lebris. | 


is a forgotten pan flag 


ing a spot where a crew from Ste 





had been slaughtering earlier. They quick 
ened their pace and got to Slepaa 
around noon She stood to jus long 
enough for the men to swarm up the side 
STICKS They went below for a mt 7-up 
ntil th cal came \ Pou na 
VY OVE nd whet C ne 
pit j t O snoV 
Captain Abram had taken them soutl 
Wes 1co e Of miles to a large patch of 
seals on the perime of the floating ict 
field that separated them from A ound 
, Ste i nanceuvred so her weigl 
ould tighten the flo d ve the mer 
1 solid jump-ground and they imbled 
0 ont ce. While ne lea off th 
men wW ed 1a to tne eals paten 
of some eight hundred. They moved 
among them Nit ingling yut the 
hiteco 1 nd killing them with 
harp p « the nose with a iff. Others 
oO work to sk 1. The men’s boots 
Now ne nov icnened those big 
1lOsso that pitch on vor ind then 


Dut Ww were tting wel Soon they could 
¢ on fev vard Some of the men 
topped ork nd drifted over to the 
oup Payne was in. Then Tuff decided 
hey id tor home Th Vas 
vhen n ol ned that Captair 
\bra I om K lO pick them 


’ 
| tead d agreed that they d re 
ver Ul ice to Vewfoundland The 
edly yoven of misconceptions ad 
s I ehnanee Was imost upon 
hen 
| CT I ckoned Vi t Nik / \ 
t ! } o the outheas 
ppc 1 oll h 1 oO oO Ns 
I f e o clock d after me 
) 1 ‘ he whistle 
ougl ng wil hinkir \ 
| from N } t rhe 
ind eval Oo st } Ou cross the 
Phen they came upon one ot 5S no's 
es. No one ver to know fo 
ethe ( real the one 
passe the morn Dut the el 
lecided 1 s. This bein o, they nov 
ChOT 1 tney d Faneere n tn Storm 
1 n id of ber i mile from Ne 
We foul wiles Irom Cl 
ed their route miy ind 
| Now the Vere | idl lO 
1 | eeth at { s Idenly 
It ¢ ved e wet clothing to their 


bodies and froze it into stil mummy 


The men began to flounder 





doubled against the slice of the wind and 
the sting of driven snow, slithering waist 
deep into slob tce or stumbling into open 

ter. The dim. swirling cocoon in which 
( I nan moved was darkenin percep 

y with the onset of night. The van 

ird halted uncertainly and when Tuff 
aught up he said they d better dig in fo 

night ? 

He mustered off the party into three 
groups of forty-five men under maste 
watches Arthur Mouland. Tom Dawsot 
ind Sidnev Jones. and told them to kick 
ip blocks of ice into shelters. Hedley 


Payne and Job Easton were in Mouland’s 





group. They decided against using their 
gear for fuel but in the other shelters 
men with clumsy fingers struggled to set 
fires with gatfs and towropes. The ones 

ho'd got wet to the skin were y 
horribly frostbitten. One man thrust his 


numbed feet right into the fire and never 
felt the heat 


hacking at his hardtack 


ill they were badly burned 


Anothe with 


iccidentally severed his finger 





mitten and all, and stuffed it in his mouth 


Without noticing 


It was now well after six o'clock. Back 


ught preoccupied with the 


























utter southeast gale with a heavy swell, 
she was several times in deadly danger 
As for his men, he thought they were safe 
aboard Stephano, according to the family 
Aboard Stephano Captain 
Abram. who knew they'd been heading 


arrangement 
back to Newfoundland, gave them no 
more thought 

Sometime after dark. on the ice, the 
wind veered and the temperature plunged 
lo ten above zero. Now the shelters gave 
no protection from the blizzard 

Around ten o'clock a man in Mouland’s 
shelter went mad. He shouted and shriek 


ed and turned on the others with his 


sheath knife. Then he fell to the ground 
ind rolled around, still screaming. It went 
on for two hours until around midnight, 
when he died 

It was urgent that they stay on ther 
feet. Some of them shuted round and 
round in circles. Jess Collins from Hare 
Bay took charge of one group and sel 


} 


them to act out jigging for fish. Then he 


made them march in single file, each 
pounding the back of the man in front. A 
young slip of a stowaway. Pat Hearn 
organized races. A few of the oldsters 
Struck up hymns. One was “Come, Great 
Deliveres COME / lave HO NOM No 
helt for the ni Payne recalls. 
They really got that one going. holding 
hands and dragging each other back and 
forth in time to it. 

During the night 
the fringes of his group, found two men 


dead he 


Mouland,. patroling 


ugged the bodies outside the 
shelter where the others wouldn't notice 


them 
They wandered off in twos and threes 


When dawn came the snow had stop- 
ped yut the gale continued Ve found- 
and, jammed tn the ice. was less than 
two miles away and vere Were five other 
ships in the area, but the wind was blast 
choking jets 
the ice and the men could scarcel\ 
April Fool’s Day 
: hes went swiftly among 

heads. Surprisingly. 
rough the night alive 
1 risen with first light 
soon, or the weathe 
2y'd locate Newfound 


clock someone yelled 
and men started out 
But they met ot 

shaking their heads 


idea seemed to spreac 

in the shelters they 
e called that hed seen 
h tae shiftins How 
um. Or they'd wander 
ees to search for 
t come back 
through a rift in the 
steamer s@€veral miie 


» men and—sprawlit 
at the ice-—thi 
is she came 
nture. The men gave 
‘ied to wave. She came 
lurched on. She carne 
next time they paused 
had veered. While [uti 
rate, shambling run sh« 
st, so close that 
k, after a time. over the 
ood. 


Close thes 


yn. Other ships showes 
horizon. The mer 


ed still tarther afield. A couple of miles 
ay Captain Wes had finally got Neu 
oundiénd free. though short time later 
she jammed again 
Around five-thirty. when darkness be 


un to fall, the men understood that they’¢ 
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be on the ice another night. Then they 


began to die like flies. Before. they'd died 
hard, screaming tn rebellion and delirium: 
now they died stealthily, shaking off any- 
one who tried to keep them on their feet 

At six oclock Job Easton told Hedley 
Payne he was going to lie down and die 
Payne kept at him for a couple of hours 
pulling at him. trying to keep him on his 
feet. Not far away another man was fight 
ing the same battle. Cecil Mouland of 
Ralph, draw 
up on the ice. He clawed 


through his nunny-bag till he found a bit 


Hare Bay saw his cousin 
apart and curl 


of oatmeal and. when Ralph was toc 


weak to eat. Mouland chewed up the 
cereal himself and fed it to him. Then 
he lugged Ralph to his feet and kept him 
gouw. saving, “Don't give it to them al 
home to say vou died on the ice.” 

In the end Payne could do nothing for 
Easton. He was weak himself and he be 
gan to be afraid Easton would pull him 
down So he walked away “W e were all 
goofy, like drunks.” he says painfully 
“Whenever I} was half-conscious I could 
hear him. until about nine or ten o'clock 
when I guess he died. After that. all | 


ould hear was Wesley Collins. Hed 


Started whining and whimpering tn- the 


ifternoon and he kept it up all night, tike 
baby 


The men sull on their feet were now 


dull, drawn into themselves, nursing then 


The survivors don’t say much about the 
rest of the ordeal. This ts all Hedley 
Payne remembers 

‘lT must have been unconscious & good 
leal of the time. but still shuffling round 


ind round like a robot. Vd stumble, o1 





fetch up against an ice bank a wake 








—isirt it 


iitits 


ou tried 
the Rum 








BY HEDLEY PAYNE 


A SURVIVOR’S MEMORIES 
OF THE ORDEAL 
THAT CHANGED HIS LIFE 





\fter the resc ind 1 ve days 
in hospita rin vhich I ov 
heard a doctor say, “If Payne's foo 
coesnt impro t tomorro, ell 
have to tak the to or I decided 
( { ar Mand 

First | had to e evidenc ut 
tI official inquu Ther is a lol 


nak I The iper in St. John 
call e bright voung witness 


ind Capt. Kean read When he 


was ready to go to sea again h 
flered me a h and | made thre 
st ins oOvVvace vith him. But h 
wouldn't let me go on the ice again, 
ind I didn ret um 

Tha nt gettabl f two 
hou or t ce Was the only time 


n my sixty-five vears that my life 


has been i inger. It made me a 
fat t. | fis ed that nce I didn’t 
die then TI wor live a long tim 
n I9I8 | sailed a schooner over 
ouded I cod across the A 
rntic Att wo da ind nights 
yn dech n } y Storm, | was 
itchin i | | p ow n th 
Wok ie I iD e | s 
nkin 
W het hardl vortl et 
ti p. sad. B st liddn’t sink 





0 ! uilir o South Ameri 
1. In 1927 w eached C urtagena, 
Colombia, just aft fire had de 
troved the compan ; ol docks 
ind killed several me Ihe com 
pany took me ol Ul imker and 
made me po iperintendent. I 
hink they | ired Id had all tl 
vad luck that was coming to me 
1) 12g the n vi irs I boss 
{ loadin of nea fv tho 
ind tankers with over twelve bil 
on gallons of oil without losing 
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food tk took was hardtack 
valmeal and va 
} grizzied first i 


and-sixty-four-man party, and 


them off briskly. It was like picki 


oO in endless rockpile, excep 
constantly heaved and ckled 
h cracks that d osed th 
‘ a) iu \ dle oO l 
S S¢ nm Ss aWa ( ( 
tak wm more thi e I 


ho curious thing happened 
thir of the ren had been 
among themselves now thes 
re going back to the ship. Ne 
hav ried to stop them 
1 th hadn't seen 1\ 
nd had dec aeuw he I p Wa 
lt saved their lives 
After another two hours, 
ng hundre ind thirtv-four 


ynly landmark in all the 


was a forgotten pan-flag, obviously 


ing a spot where a crew fron 


had been slaughtering earliet 


ened their pace and got t 


round noon. She tood to 


enough for the men to swarm 


SUCKS They went below for 


ntil he cal came Nie 





a solid jump-ground and_ the 


t on the ice. While she st 


Ut c 
men walked inland to the se 
ol ome ¢ nt Mun CC They 
mong hen SWI Zi 
hitecoats first and kilh th 
harp tap or e nose with a 
et to \ k to skin them. Th 
ere soon slipper wit blood 


le snow thickened 


melt.” recalls Payne. “We 


| 
see onl i few vards. Some 


luff, fifty, was in charge of the 


that pitch on you 


it we were getting wel Soor 


It 


p: instead Puff had agreed that they d re 
urn over the ice to Newfoundland. The 
ragedy woven of misconceptions, bad 
zuesses and chance was almost upon 
t} ) 

| men reckoned Vewfoundland v 

ar fou 1 © the soutl nd 
| yed ofl TISK.Y LV COLUMNS 
I | hree O clock id after a tu 

, ) u 0 | I I i vt sti 
ro t ! 1 vit Phinkit it W 
hal oO \ nal } tne Oke 
rank in in tk tring ou icrOoss the 
Phen they came upon one of Stephan 
| | No one wa CVE oO ANOW Ol 
( 1 Whethe it was really he one 
yd passed in the morning, but the mer 
Ie d it was Thi l ) hev no 
honed indered 1 I orm 
nd. instead of be i mile from Ne 
were fou niles from het 

(hey revised their route grimly and s¢ 
Wf again. Now they were heading into 
the wind’s tee ind it was suddenly 


vale. It carved their wet clothing to theu 
bodies and froze it into suff mummy 
wrappings. The men began to flounder 
doubled against the slice of the wind and 


le Sting of driven snow, slithering waist 


deep into slob ice or stumbling into open 


onset of night. The van 
ruard halted uncertainly and when Tuff 


iught up he said they'd better d 
the night 

He mustered off the party 
groups of forty-five men unc 

hes Arthur Mouland, Te 
nd Sidney Jones, and told th 
p blocks of ice into shelte 
yne and Job Easton were in 
croup. They decided against 
cear for fuel but in the otl 
nen with clumsy fingers stru; 
fires with gaffs and towropes 
who'd got wet to the skin v 
horribly frostbitten. One mat 
numbed feet right into the fir 
felt the heat till they were ba 
\nother, hacking at his hai 

knife, accidentally severed 
mitten and all, and stuffed it i 
without noticing. 

It Was now well after six o° 
in Newfoundland, Captain \ 
spend the night preoccupie 
safety of his ship. Jammed it 





topped work Iritted 

oup Payne w in. Then 
ine | ead to ome 

,nen \ f them le 1e4 

\ im l omins c 
ot: 

yt 
| 
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bitter southeast gale with a heavy swell be on the ice another night. Then they of oatmeal and. when Ralph was tox could hear was Wesley Collins. Hed 

she was several times in deadly danger began to die like flies. Before, they'd died weak to eat. Mouland chewed up the started whining and whimpering in- the 

As for his men. he thought they were safe hard, screaming in rebellion and delirium: cereal himself and fed it to him. Then fternoon and he kept it up al! might, like 

aboard Stephano, according to the family now they died stealthily. shaking off any he lugged Ralph to his feet and kept him a baby 

arrangement. Aboard Stephano Captain one who tried to keep them on their feet going, saying. “Don't give it to them at Phe men sull on their feet were nov 

Abram. who knew they'd been heading At six o'clock Job Easton told Hedley home to sav vou died on the ice lull, drawn into themselves. nursing the 

back to Newfoundland, gave them no Payne he was going to lie down and die In the end Payne could do nothing for energy 

more thought Payne kept at him for a couple of hours Easton. He was weak himself and he be The survivors don't say much about the 
Sometime after dark. on the ice, the pulling at him. trying to keep him on his gan to be afraid Easton would pull him rest of the ordeal. This is all. Hedley 

wind veered and the temperature plunged feet. Not far away another man was fight down. So he walked away. “We were all Payne remembers 

to ten above zero. Now the shelters gave ing the same battle. Cecil Mouland of gooty, like drunks.” he says painfully I must have been unconscious a good 

no protection trom the blizzard Hare Bay saw his cousin. Ralph. draw “Whenever I was half-conscious [ could deal of the time, but still shuffling round 
Around ten o'clock a man in Mouland’s apart and curl up on the ice. He clawed hear him. until about nine or ten o'clock and round lke a robot. Vd stumble, o 

shelter went mad. He shouted and shriek through his nunny-bag till he found a bit When | guess he died. After that. all 1 fetch up against an ice bank and wake 


ed and turned on the others with his 





sheath knife. Then he fell to the ground 
and rolled around. still screaming. It went 
on for two hours until around midnight, 
when he died 

It was urgent that they stay on their 
feet. Some of them shuffled round and 
round in circles. Jess Collins from Hare 
Bay took charge of one group and set 
them to act out jigging for fish. Then he 
made them march in single file. each | 


4 


pounding the back of the man in front. A 

: > / _ ae 
voung slip of a stowaway. Pat Hearn. | ism t 
organized races. A few of the oldsters PF, 


struck up hymns. One was “Come, Great 


Delivere COM 1 liave no home, ne rc 
shelter for the night Payne recalls | | im ey 
‘They really got that one going olding f 


hands and dragging each other back anc 


Saas tee pore Mouland. patroling you trie al 


the fringes of his group. found two men 


dead: he lugged the bodies outside the 


shelter where the othe wouldn't notice th Cc Rum 
them ym mS / 
They wandered off in twos and threes in the 

87 


When dawn came the snow had stop- 





ped but the gale continues Vewfound- 
land, jarnmed the ice. was less than 
two miles away and there were five othe 
hips in the area, but the wind was blast 
ing the drif n blinding. choking jets 
cross the ice and the men could scarce.) 


l was April Fools Days 
Phe master-watches went swiftly among 


heir men counting heads. Surprisingly 

















t - 
ost | on through the ilive 
| l il had risen Wit | | 
| 1 | tted soon. o veathet 
re) cle ! d locate N / 
Aro . ht o'clock omeone Velled ; \ 
en 
I here t if ind me started out ey 
te ‘ 
TY! I sne ters B tney net otpers 47 RUM 
I ch hakin Cl heads 
\ Nile ve 1d n d to spreac 
I r ted in t c I evd 
yne tor. If on alled d seen 
viv in 1 fiin Now 
( \ fter him. O ev d wander 
f} \\ 1 three ) rch for them 
Nlan\ Int come ich 
Aro on ro ft in. the 
mT i eral mil 
| rallied two men and pray 
| 1 t wey It 
) | \ | ( .. 
‘ 1 Belle C ner ve 
rie ind t | \ SNe ie 
| nen lure on. She cam 
3 the ne Iney pau 
| } 1 she had v While Tut 
) nto lespel bling run 
ol past » close tha ‘ 
ORKe drifted Dackh,. after al 3, Oo 
( I Stoo 
e i, wore on. O ship howed 
tfully on the horizon. The mx calttel 
d still farther aheld. A couple of miles 
iy Captain Wes had finally got N 
foundland free. though a short time later 
she jammed again 
Around five-thirty. when darkness be ; » Y i 
in to fall. the men understood that they'd ri wee 8 § 
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For the sake of argument 
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m1 
s, 
rie ire aim i 1c fired at 
n major al killed the man next to him 
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self-defense does not justify the possession 
of so capricious a weapon. I have yet to 
heat any civilian other than a police 
officer using a pistol effectively to defend 
himself or 

In 


of 


to prevent crime 


the past few months, in Ontario 
alone, small arms have caused many 
tragedies. A fifteen-year-old Brighton girl 
was shot dead in the home of a friend 


by a small child who was playing with a 
\ forty-five-year-old North Bay 
returning home drunk, gave a load- 


revoivel 
man 
ed pistol to his five-year-old son and saic 


“Shoot me The boy became excited, kill- 


ed his father, and danced around the 
room shouting “I shot my daddee : 
1 shot my daddee.” In Richmond Hill a 
four-year-old boy wounded his three- 
year-old sister with an automatic pistol 





he got off a shelf in his parents’ bed- 
room. Then there was the man who 
laughed when his wife showed fear of a 
pisiol he'd brought home. He threw the 
pistol to her erying “Catch! It won't bite 
you!” When the woman caught it the 
pistol went off and the bullet passe 
through her husband's brain 

he existence of a firearm collectior 
is a standing inducement to crime. No 
long a Police Chief James Mackey o 


foronto said that firearms are highly 


eted by burglars because such crooks ci 


not get a permit to buy a weapon 


Collectors of modern firearms often 
have no lawful right themselves to weap- 
ons in their possession. | am speaking of 
weapons brought home trom the war as 
souvenirs These now change hands 
mong collectors for a price. But strictly 
speaking they belong to the army, whether 


they are captured weapons or otherwise 


Many souvenir machine guns and sub- 


machine guns are registered by the ROMP 
as collector's items. No law compels the 
owners to render them useless by remo, 


ing a breech block or dismantling the 
trigger mechanism. Thus when they are 
stolen they sometimes are by house- 
breakers, the underworld comes into pos- 
session of lethal weapons 

There is no excuse for such collections 
Any collector genuinely interested in thei 
scientific or historical characteristics 


should spend his time b n militar 


IT he 


keeps in 


owsing 


museul steady demand of collec- 


ors business licensed gunshops 


hat openly advertise 


th 


non-sporting weap 
them. Po 
now bverny 


ys increasing desire for 


fice Say many veapons al 


nuggled across the border from. the 


States Where sales are almost 
‘holly unrestricted 


In such 
and Guns & Ammo there are 


American magazines as Gun 


hundreds of 


iivertuusements for every conceivable type 


of pistol and machine gun. Dozens ot 
lealers also offer grenades. bulletproof 
vests. swords, and other paraphernalia of 
violence Indeed a perusal of these jour 
nals. OP s| cli i the ol! ) 
market. leaves me wondering ny thes 
don't sell breastplates, plumed helmets 
nd stick-on duelling scars 

This growing obsession with guns is 
leading oO a TINNL Wave ft death ind 
ecident The way to curb the bsess pon 
is to confiscate all private collections in 
Canada, outlaw the sale of new gu 

id disarm the pol Cl 

In Brita Where the police are un- 

ned, the crook who ¢ i a ol is 
lespised his fellows. When British 
policema hot dead L crook it 
wall t ino h ntor 

on the ident and lereabo of ul 

Murals 

If the Canadiat ) { ‘ 

‘ u) 1S p st i pa ‘ 
ninals would follow suit. The G4 
ne tor mone not to lose Te 

Thev cat weapon o defend emselve 

| police I ) I I 
by Je. 16 


fight. In resisting arrest by an unarmed 
policeman it is unlikely that armed 
criminal would risk capital punishment ot 


life imprisonment by firing 


an 


It is the gun in the policeman’s fist that 
begins the battle. for then the crock is 
fighting not for his liberty but for his life 

Another 
armament lies in concern for public opin 


good reason for police dis- 


ion. Sensitive people see a hint of the 
bully in the uniformed man with a big 
pistol at his waist. Many are outraged 


When police fire pistols at youths in stolen 


cars, often killing them and sometimes 


causing the death of innocent bystanders 
as they throw the fugitive vehicle out of 
control. I shall never forget the bitter com 
ment made by the late Gilbert Harding, 
of British TV fame, when he 
tioned by the BBC year 
the On a day on which the 
police had shot dead a teenaged car thiet 
Harding approached two officers on Jarvis 


was sta- 


in Toronto a or 


so after wal 


Street and said: “Good evening. cor 
stables. Shot any more children today? 
Why police officers fire at fleeing 


me They 
o be men with respect for the 


offenders always puzzles are 


supposed 1 


4 
law. Yet if they kill a man who ts runnin: 
away they are, in a single arbitrary act, 


arresting him, trying him, and sentencing 


him to death for a crime that might not 
merit capital punishment 
Any police officer who 


age to do his job without 


lacks the 


1 pistol should 


cour 


not be in the force 

The time has come to stop looking 
upon ourselves a a Wild West nation, to 
Stop behaving like Billy the Kid and to 


set our neighbors to the south an exanph 
of 


session and er 


twenticth-century dignity im the pos 


iployment of firearms. »& 














Guess who wishes he’d opened a 


BNS Christmas Gift Account last year? 


ean 


re 





tart. the more yo 


There’s nothing like a thick laver of bills to smother The earlier you 

post-Christmas iov! Yet its one money worry hand come Christma Visit tur nearest 
that’s easily avoided. How 2... by openingaChrist- BNS branch and open a 1961 ¢ hristmas Gilt 
mas Gift Account at The Bank of Nova Scotia now. Account nou 
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BACKGROUND 





What our Parliamentary orators lose in translation 


In the French Hansard, 
a colorful debate 
can look pretty pale 


Like most English-speaking Canadians, 
English-speaking MPs could hardly get 
along without the colloquial expressions 
that pepper almost everybody's conver 
But there are a dozen civil sery 
ants in Ottawa who wish they would try 
to. They're the 12 men and women who 
translate House of Commons debates 
each night, for publication of the French 
edition of Hansard the next morning 

with a short deadline and an 
flow of 30,000 words a dav 


sation 


I aced 
average 


(90% of all words spoken in the Com- 
mons are in English), the translators 
spend some of their most frustrating 
moments fumbling with slang, idioms 


and figures of speech 

Some English expressions either have 
no handy French equivalent or would be 
translated _ literally 
‘Gerrymandering,” for instance, has to 
be written ponderously as “le 
ment 


meaningless — if 


rCMNGIM 
arbitraire de la carte électorale 

pum When Jack Pickers 
gill suggested that 
‘the minister was 
talking off the top 
of his head,” the 
French Hansarc 
limply 
him as 
ministre ne 






eportec 
saying r 
savai 
frop de quol f pa 
he minister didn’t know what he 
talking about”). The translator: 
t a point of pride to avoid Eng 
whereve! ‘Oh, 
Tor instance becomes 
(“What silliness!”) 
Coined phrases and slang that do hav: 
brief equivalents often lose their savor 
Rolling readjustment” translates color 
lessly as “rajustem ; That 
talk” becomes, pedanti 
cally. “Voitld@ un 
prope 


eur 


was 
make 
lish words 
fiddlesticks!” 


VYuelles balivernes 


possible 


nt progressif 


cocky 


Ss prett \ 


§ hien prete 
sand “a plank 
na party plat 
form” disappears 
figure of 
speech, emerging as 


‘un article du pre 


aS @ 





gramme d'un parti.’ 

“Everything loses 
in translation,” one 
admits. But 
times the result of stringent directives 
the staff must follow. One cardina’ rule 
is: “Don’t go beyond the thought of the 
author.” Thus, if an MP said. “The stork 
paid a certain family, the 
translators would have to pass up two 
colorful euphemisms: “Un bebé a_ éte 
chou’ (A 
baby was found under a cabbage leaf”) 


™ \ 


N 


translator the loss is some 


visit’ to a 


'" 
trouve Sous une fseutile ade 


and-—from French-Canadian folklore 
Les sauvages ont passé chez Madan 
Unetelle’ (“The Indians passed Mrs 
Soandso’s house”) The — translation 


would have to be the straightforward 
Il y avait une naissance 

Some loquialisms survive intact 
When Arnold Peters (CCF, Tirniska 
ning) yelled, “Sit down! You're rock 
ng the boat.” a translator wrote. faith 
fu ly {ssevez-vous! Vous faites ral 


lotter le bateau.”’ But when an MP talks 
about “shooting from the hip” or “pull 
ing the wool over somebody's eyes,” the 
translators just do the best they can 
When all they write “le 


else fails, 
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un jeu de mots intraduisible.” (Literally, 
“Here, an untranslatable play on 
words.) One translator was reduced to 
such a confession last autumn, when an 
MP spun a tale about three bulls: A big 
bull, a medium-sized bull and a small 
bull went for a walk. After two of them 
tired and quit, the small one was still 
walking. “This,” MP. 
show that a little 
way 


said the 


bull 


“goes to 


long 


will go a 


Translators (as 
well as pun-haters) 
cringed, too, when 
an MP brought 
forth this old chest- 
nut: “My honora- 
ble friend across 
the way reminds 
me of a mugwump 
sitting on a fence 
with his mug on one side and his wump 
on the other The bravely 


proffered, “avec le mug sur un cote el 





translator 


} 


added an 
it untranslat 


winip Sur fF autre * then 
apologetic phrase abo 
ibility 

\ few phrases brevity in 
One of Prime Minister 
baker's pets, “to the end that,” becomes 
simply “pour.” And his cumbersome “in 
view of the fact that” translates neatly 


trans- 
Diefen 


gain 
lation 


as Vil Ghe 

But, to the translators’ chagrin. Dief- 
enbaker and other MPs often talk like 
the lawyers that 77 of them are, weay 
ing long, involved sentences out of ju- 
dicialese. Opposition Leader Pearson 
though no lawyer, also gets low marks 
from the translators, for his habit of in 
subordinate clauses inte 
sentences. Hazen 


leader, is the 


terjyecting 
the middle of his 
Argue, the CCF’s House 
translators 


ong 


favorite. They say he uses 


simple words in short, logical sentences 
With 
are allowed a few shortcuts 


poetry, and 


translators 
They never 
they lift Shakes 
pearean quotations out of published 
French translations. Expressions from 
Alice in Wonderland are translated (be 
cause the book is known to the Frenct 
speaking world) but allusions to Mothe 
aren't, French Mothe 
Goose stories differ from the English 
The French Hansard usually 
nuch longer than the English. In °59 the 
English was 7,600 pages: the French, 
nore than 8,000 KLAUS NEUMANN 


their short deadlines, 


translate 


Goose since the 


runs 





Glaucoma: | 
an underestimated 
menace 


Fifty thousand Canadians are 
treated for glaucoma—hardening of the 
eyeball. But fifty thousand more, by the 
best estimates. have it 
that it is slowly, painlessly 
their sight. Undetected glaucoma blinds 
at least 125 year. As a 
blindness it Is 
which are usually a 


being 


and are 
destroying 


unaware 


persons every 
second only to 


natural 


cause of 
cataracts, 
part of the aging process 

The Canadian National 
the Blind has taken the 
campaign to make the public—and doc 
more aware of the dangers of 
glaucoma. In Winnipeg in 1959, the 
CNIB joined forces with the Lions Club 


Institute fo 
first steps in a 


tors 


and local oculists to test 5,125 adults 
Of them, 222 were referred for treat 
ment. That's 4.3% of the total. Normal 
incidence in adults over 40 is 2.5%, but 


many who turned out for the Winnipeg 
clinic were already being treated. Last 
fall, Regina had a Glaucoma Day a 
one-day clinic sponsored by the CNIB 

and turned up 77 previously unde- 
tected cases 

‘Mass surveys can be effective but 
we're a little afraid of them.” 
Hickling of the CNIB’s national office 
“We don’t want to cause public hysteria 
and many doctors are against the one 
day clinics on those grounds. The im 
portant thing is to follow up, to treat 
the cases we find.” 

The CNIB has 
one for 


savs Jovce 


also made two films 
and medical students 
one for the public, explaining the disease 


and its effects 


doctors 


Glaucoma normally affects — only 
people over 40. It interferes with irriga 
tion of the eye. Early diagnosis and 


treatment—usually eyedrops, sometimes 
an Operation—can arrest it and save the 
sight. Sight destroved by glaucoma can 
not be restored 





BACKTALK 


About Brotherhood 
Week: It doesn’t 
help brotherhood 


How much brotherhood is there in 
Brotherhood Week? A 
Bo OVON 
time as E€Xecuuve Sec 
pronto Labor ( 


Rights trving to solve the pi 





voung lawyer, A 


{fan who spends most of firs 
retary of the T. 


H (tal 


Htem 


PINT ee fol 


, , 
created PV prejudice thinks io answel 


is! nol Puch 
Brotherhood Week has heen 


ed since 1948 hy the 


very 


Canadian Council 


of Christians and Jews, an organizatior 
of prominent ¢ aholic. Jewish and Py 

estant lavmen This vea t Il he 
launched on Feb. 19 by Prime Minist 


Diefenhake 
that, the prime 


and for seven davs afte) 


will b 


aoprovii 


Prniste? COHOCK 

' } 

by newspaper editertals, ati it 
} 


clat premiers yWeaKers at commpinnity 


lane 


rhood rallies, singers at 


hanquets service-club wons and 


hroth 


Poth Jostt 


vals, and masters of 
Brotherhood Balls Does all this actin 


itv really do much for broth 


Cerenion 4 a 


PHOOKd 
Borovoy says no, and here presents hi 
reasons 

Brotherhood Week is 
fallacy that banquets 
assist in the promotion of brotherhood 


based on the 


and ceremonies 


The idea is that if we could just keep 
this up we could destroy prejudice and 
discrimination in an avalanche of good 
will 

The key to the fallacy is the assump 
tion that courtesy kills bigotry and 


he truth ts 


conceals bigotry 


pleasartness kills prejudice 
that courtesy merel 
So often the battle 
quires the reverse of niceness. What we 
often need so desperately is an unpl 
sant exchange -of Racial 
ination simply cannot be smiled away 
We lift color bars by 
We discourage discrimination by protest 


gainst bigotry re 


VIEWS liscrim 


complaining 


ing. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People doc 
not owe iS many successes [tO et 


quette Several Dresden, Ont., restaurant 
owners, to give afl 
home, finally 
people because of the 
paign launched by organized labor and 
the town’s Negro citizens. A St. Catha 


example closer to 
began to serve colored 


vigorous Cam- 


ines, Ont.. Negro family was permitted 
fo stay in its apartment 
neighbors screamed in protest against 
the threatened One “gentle 


man’s agreement” after another has wilt 


because the 


eviction 


ed under the joint impact of law and 
publicity 
| use these examples to show that 


some of the most effective advances in 
human rights have been made in an at 


mosphere of sincerity often a neces 
sarily unpleasant sincerity 
Unfortunately Brotherhood Week 


more disposed to pleasant insincerity 
The very artificiality of the 
prevents a significant contribution from 
being made. It is impossible for under 
standing to grow when people come to 
gether just to be nice to each other 
Psvchologists tell us that attitudes will 
improve when people come face to: facc 
in normal everyday situations. There 
fore, our Objective must be to remove 
the barriers to normal social intercours 


OCCASION 


by fair employment practices, fair hous 
ing practices, ana fait 


practices. Progress in 


accommodation 


race relations re 


quires spending less time on love and 
more time on law 

Brotherhood Week, and all it repre 
sents, has become a kind of social alco 
hol. As we drink in the gaiety and the 
courtesy, we escape trom unpicasant 
reality. The more it develops. the mor 


t softens our backbone 





FOOTNOTES 


About the fast draw: It 
2 on TV that some 
wen tT their hands at it 
The results 
Western 
cases of the 
known as the 
afflicts modert 


looks so exer 
Voung men Nava 
ving with 
caded pistals 


an article in the 


according to 
Journal of 
Surgery, is 16 ‘fast-draw 
svndrome” sometimes 


Dodge City Syndrome. It 


gunslingers who, being faster on the 
trigger than on the draw, shoot then 
selves in the foot before they can ge 
the gun out of the holster. 


About children and poison: In a studs 


of 41 Calga children treated for poi 
soning loctors found that only 
relatively minor group” were poisone 


accidentally. By far the majority had 


been given deliberately salicylates 
mostly some form of aspirin) intended 


for adults 


About juvenile delinquency: 
New York 
problems” is trying to come 
ww description of under 


A group 
that gives advice on “vouth 
up with a 


age lawbreal 


ng. They claim juvenile delinquency 
infairly used to describe a multitude of 
rimes-—most of them much less serioi 


han the 


real juvenile 


ones committed by the fe 


criminals 

About gold: U.S. citizens aren't allowed 
to own tt in bulk. But some of 
mpressed by recent headlines that there 
may be a quick profit to be turned, hav 


liscovered a neat way to buy it in Can 
ida without breaking any f their own 
iws. The Bank of Nova Scotia, whict 


been quietly selling gold over the 


and coin for tt 
Americar 


certificates are as good 


counter in bulk, bar, 
last two years, sells the 


certificates. The 


is gold in the international busin 
world, and redeemable for bulk met 
from the BNS in Canada 
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he Commons, we nined directly ou 
of tt nountain of economic recom 
met ons contained in the report of 
he Roval Commission on Canada’s 


momic Pr 


wpects 


better known afte! 


hiet author as the Gordon Report 
The chief ra sts of the Liberal 
pa Ww (nar i little annoyed 
t these purloined p ves in the 
ors ymnet. Their reaction is mad 
lout I \ the Tac tf the same 
Walte (ys or sho | 114 I oval 
7) S1oT ! poliey comm ler 
nar in Tor eral National Ralls 
t non 
| Nal report of t Csordon Co 
sion ntained no specific set of rec 
1 ations. | alle he report wa 
t Walter Gordon prepared a list 
his on f the fifty-seven legis 
‘ po |. SPFINk ke 1! thro shout it 
10 .000-word text. He now ruefully ticks 
I weusures that have been adopt 
Dietenbaker regime as part of 
pl HY f ocl ned National Policy 
; f ) of Chapter XIN 1 the 
' jon Repo fo stance, spells o 
policy proclaimed by Diefenbaker 
t that only Canadian-chart 
S pan cs illoy L | to pat pa & 
l ploitation of the Arctic’s « 
s. The very n clu ges U 
op f wut ( hat 
\ Lort ‘ ird Canadian 
n ree COMp 1} 
1 ‘ N; : on 
va H etenbab aa 
, ) ”) ) s 
ved in Chapter VII | Gordon 
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Hows 


evel 


Many of Howe’s colleagues, how 
hoped that out of the c¢ 
sadly 


nmission’s 


deliberations would come needed 


fresh ideas for their 1957 election cam 
paign 

Gordon and his four commissioners 
traveled wenty-one thousand = miles 
hearing 330 submissions on the outlook 


including 


became apparent 


anadian industry 


When it 


every ¢ 


ndertaking 


that the job could not be completed in 
e for the election. a preliminary re 
ort was issued early in 1957 but, by 
Iphication rejected too many atti 
des and policies sacred to old-line 
Liberals. When St. Laurent was asked in 
he House about accepting its recom 


he shot back testily that the 


endations 
Gordon suggestions surprised him be 
iuse “they indicate a conception of the 
existing situation that does not fit 
in with my conception 

Some Liberals now believe that the 

mediate 1d wholehearted adoption 
f the Gordon proposals might have 
prevented their 137 defeat at the polls 
But St. Laurent was lispl iced by Die 
tenbaker, and the final version of the 
Gioree Report Was sudmilted to a Con 











servallve administration Diefenbake 
didn't release it until the day after his 
988 electoral victory, although it was 
: \ fo distribution five months 
rlier. It was never tabled in the House 
tf nons 
In a fit of pique. Gordon had addex 
parag ipl to the last page of the ri 
ort during the summer of 1987, after 
Diefenbaker had made his ill-considere¢ 
ite ‘nt abou he iiteen-percent trade 
mn to the United Kingdom. “The 
option of policies des 10 inte 
I ( oO fr ale he natura 
rf \ r of economic evelop 
nt duce or nullif e opum 
forecas e ha made,” he wrote 
t Wa ) esture characteristic of 
gen hartered iccoUu an ne 
‘ i speaks so refu vel 
ty ecord sessions, that a el 
‘a N »>4) \ mn v Cl CHUL 
\ his d vantage.” 
CO! ) 1 ¢ Cl n nis fan 
LO ne hn Was nite up 
Wi W ll hen he w ¢ ed t 
Ip establish the Foreign Exchar 
) Bo La c ca sf 
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l | 
( ( t¢ Parl ent in c 
) Poss iv ; Davi 
Walk Rosedale riding of To 
or Gordon professes 1 InImediale 
nters clive politics. “But.” he sa 
crypt 1 do admit that I've d 
qualifie Self fi inother roval con 
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The Cuban refugees who drill to forget their misery 


100,000 by 
the end of 1961? 


Biscayne Boulevard in Miami is a fami- 
liar postcard subject—big hotels, palms 
and tropical gardens by the waterfront. 
and white powerboats waiting at the 
docks to be chartered by affluent angiers 
Within shouting distance of this impos 
ing avenue are narrow shabby 
where the language is Spanish, not Eng 
lish. and where thousands of 
from Castro’s Cuba live in 
houses and dream fierce dreams of re- 
capturing their homeland 

Walk through these streets and you 
can see men and women throwing cheap 
hunting Knives at trees, telephone posts 
and garage doors. They are practising 
for the counter-revolution, and they put 
their hearts and souls into the perforn 


streets 


retugees 


overcrowded 


ance. This may make them feel better 
though I doubt whether any of them 
really believes Knives would prevail 


against the guns of Castro’s army. 

The knife-throwers and other Cubans 
reach Miami at the rate of two hundred 
a day. They cheer as their planes land 
at the airport, then suddenly realize they 
haven't even taxi fare to get to town 
They phone friends or relatives 
pick them up and provide them with a 
Then they have to earn a living 
when you are a_ foreigner 


who 


root 
not easy 
speaking a foreign language 

A professor sweeps floors, a 
drives a taxi, 
All of them belong to one or 
of the political groups that hope to re 
It’s impos 


lawyer 
two judges are waiters 


anotmnel 


place the Castro government 


sible to estimate how many of these 
groups there are. Some sources say 
forty, some sixty. New ones are con 
stantly being formed, old ones vanish 


ing. The one sure thing is that there is 
litthe agreement among them 

Rolando Masferrer had his own army, 
known as the Killers, in Batista’s day 
He has opened a barracks in Miami and 
has a hundred “se 
training, but, because of his record with 
Batista. most Cubans in Miami shun 
him. Then there is Francisco Cagigas 
an industrialist in Batista’s regime, who 
is reported to have escaped from Cuba 
with at least ten million dollars. Cagigas 
claims to have united thirty groups un 
der the title of the National Liberation 
Movement. There is a young millionaire 
called Orlando Canal who has a 
sworn to kill ¢ 


couple of diers” 


suicide 
squad” astro. Perhaps 
most important, there is Dr. Manuel! de 
Varona. who heads the Revolutionary 
Democratic Front. Varona. fifty-one, is 
helped overthrow the 

Machado in 1933 
minister under President arlos 
1948, and opposed the Batista 
when the Prio government 
middle-of-the-roader who 
first aided Fidel Castro, then denounced 
him as a Communist. He has the back- 
Prio, a multi-millionare who its 
Miami 

1 called at Varona’s headquarters — 
a large but sparsely furnished house in 
a residential section. A swarthy, broad- 
shouldered man, presumably a 
eyed me suspiciously as I approached, 
as did half a dozen men who sat on the 
rail of the front porch drinking Coca- 


a lawver who 
dictator 
prime 

Prio in 
government 


fell. He's a 


became 


ing of 


also in 


guard, 
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Vian is talkine about heine 


Cola. There was a Coca-Cola machine 
inside the door, doing a rushing bus 
ness, and there were typewriters and 


a male and 
female stenographic staff pounding and 
cranking 

The duplicating machines were pro 
ducing propaganda at a grea 
a pleasant and pretty woman 


a couple of pounds of it. 


duplicating machines, witt 


rate and 
Lave me 
all in English 
But the production of propaganda was 
far from being the only function of Di 
Varona’s headquarters in Miami. There 
were military men drafting invasion 
plans and there were economists, finan 
cial experts and administrators drafting 
plans for the new Cuba, a post-Castro 
Utopia that they seemed to think might 
come the next day or the next week or 
at least by the next month. They talked 
bravely of their underground. Maybe a 
little too bravely. Yet when you appraise 


their chances you have to remember 
hat Castro started with e ghty two fol 
lowers, most of whom were killed 
wounded or taken prisoner when they 


Mexicc 
most of the r 


landed in Cuba from 
Meanwhile 


efugees in 


Miami, who number about thirty thou 
sand, dwell in poverty aS many as 
eighteen to a three-bedroom house. The, 


are, mainly, people accustomed to living 
well, professional and 
managerial classes that have fled Cuba 
They reach the mainland with five dol 
lars in U.S. funds—ail they are legally 
permitted to bring. Few take the risk of 
trying to sneak out more money than is 
allowed. In the first place American dol- 
lars are extremely difficult to obtain in 
Cuba; in the second place the penalties 
are severe for those who are caught 

As refugees from a country now offi 
cially labelled Communist by the U.S 


because it’s the 


‘a playground turned into a cold-war front line,” bu 


government, they do receive a little as 
sistance. Currently a million dollars is 
being doled out to them by Washington 
under the Mutual Security Act. But 
MSA payments dont go far and jobs 
for those who speak no English, virtual 
ly don’t exist in Miami 

Consequently Miami’s pawnshops do 
a brisk trade, and a sharp buyer who 
runs into the right person can acquire a 
$200 diamond for less than $5( 

The next step after the pawnbroker 
seems to be the soup kitchen operated 


by Brother David of the Order of the 
Good Shepherd. It’s a pathetic sight to 
see proud handsome Cubans, who not 


so long ago were respected and even 
distinguished citizens of their own land 
and certainly never dreamed of accept 
ing charity, standing in the soup-kitchen 
line 

In spite of all the counter-revolution 
ary fronts, | that the 
Cubans in the soup line talk more 
jobs than they do about 
C astro 


Strongly suspect 
about 
overthrowing 
more about eking out a living 
Yet the prayerful dream of setting foot 
their island. of 
homes, of 


again on reoccupying 
their old returning to thei 
old professions and businesses, obvious 
ly buoys their spirits and helps them 
carry on. They have also been helped 
by the clannishness of Cubans. One ref 
ugee, If he has a plate of rice and black 
beans Christians and Moors, the 
Cubans call this black-and-white dish 
will share it with another, 
its his last. And there are 
little better off than others, families in 
which the father, say, drives a truck or 
runs a service station, and these families 
make a point of feeding hordes of less 
fortunate neighbors 
What's ahead foi 


even though 
families a 


them all? With a 


— 
a“ 


fae counter-revolutionart are divided 


couple of hundred new refugees flocking 
in daily, their lot is hardly likely 
prove. Miamians worry about the situa 


to im 


tion, for if Castro doesn’t change | 
policies or isn't defeated, the 
reach unmanageable proportions. The: 
are predictions that Miami will have a 
hundred thousand refugees by the end 
of the year. What 
ready being compared with the flight of 
refugees from Hungary: Miami is talk 
ing about a playground turned 


influx will 


is happening is a 


into a cold-war front line.” and it’s re 


ported, though it can’t be checked, that 

more members of the Havana Rotar\ 

Club are in Miami than in Havana 
What do they all flee from, knowing 


as they must that across ninety miles of 
water, in Miami, they will probably 
unemployed,t may stand in a 
and will almost positively 
into dilapidated 
room? The answer 


nip tine 
be squeezed 
houses, several to 


as closely as | could 


ascertain, is that they flee from terr« 
Cuba these days is inundated with 
rumors of individuals suddenly disap 
pearing, whisked off to prison without 
trial. | don’t know whether the rumor 
are true mut enough Cubans beli 
them to have created one of the great 


lerican history 


problems in At 
And so they come, at the 


refuge 


rate of two 


hundred a day, and, wrding to the 
manager of Dade County, in) which 
Miami is situated, “They drill and drean 
because they haven't jobs to oc CUPY the 
time 


What may come of the drilling? Unt 
the political climate of Cuba 
drastically, probably 
least, the 
dreaming, and thg dreaming cheers the 
hungry, the miserable. the disillusione: 
and the frightened. x 


change 
nothing But a“ 
drjlling 


very 


encourages the 
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The small but lively propaganda war of comic strips 
— Into the fray march 


two intrepid (and 


. fictional) Canadians 


Steve Canvon 
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This is the Orient—the Orient is | IJ) HONG KONG TOURIST ASSOCLYTION 








a motor oil specially designed to give 






the complete protection engines need 
im today’s start-stop, short-trip driving 
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PRODUCT OF MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD., SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
makers of the “Mobil Oil Family’’ of modern lubricants and other leading dealers everywhere 





